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If, while travelling, we stop ina 
town, enter a grave-yard belonging to 
it, (for every town has its grave-yard,) 
and read on a marble slab—*Enoch 
walked with God, and was not, for 
God took him ;”—if we should read 
this inscription, and knew no more 
relative to the departed one than this, 
that his mortal remains were not 
lving there, “ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,” though his memory was thus 
preserved by the monumeutal stone; 
—we should suppose him to have 
been a singular and interesting char- 
acter. If, then, we further read ina 
book, where a true record was kept: 
“ By faith Enoch was translated that 
he should not see death, and was not 
found because Ged had translated 
him, for before his translation he had 
this testimony, that he pleased God;” 
—we should be still more interested 
in the man; and yet if this was all the 
intelligence we could glean concern- 
ing him, our information would be 
very limited. 

Now such is nearly the fact rela- 
tive to Enoch. We know but little 
concerning him. The inspired ac- 
count of him is brief. And yet, as 


the seen wing of an angel but awa- 
kens a more keen desire in the be- 
holder to view the concealed angelic 
form entire ;—so the short prominence 
given in scripture narrative to this 
man of God, but kindles an ardent 
curiosity to know more about him. 
By a touch of the pencil dipped in 
heaven, he is presented to us—“walk- 
ing with God.” We have met with 
those to whom these three words 
conveyed the idea of retirement and 
seclusion, and whose imagination por- 


- trayed Enoch in the garb and charae- 


ter of a monk. ‘They suppose him to 
have lived apart from his contempo- 
raties, haying nothing to do with the 
ordinary concerns of life, but occupy- 
ing himself exclusively with things 
divine. In their conception of him, 
he might have sat for the portrait of 
Parnell’s hermit. 
“Far in the wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reyerend hermit grew; 
The moss his bed—the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well ; 
Remote from man, with God he passed his days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise.” 
But in our view, they have a mis- 
taken' idea of Enech. He was no 
hermit. In no such “ serene repose” 
did his days glide away. He was in 
the busy world while his affections 
were above;—was “diligent in busi- 
ness, while fervent in spirit ;’—was 
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endeavoring to win mankind to virtue, 
while virtuous himself. We learn 
that he was a preacher, and have a 
specimen of his preaching ;—saying 
to that profligate generation—* Behold 
the Lord cometh with ten thousand 
of his saints to execute judgment upon 
all;” and are told by Jewish Rabbis, 
that it was when he was upon the 
point of being murdered for his pro- 
testations against sin, and his honest, 
vigorous, and unselfish devotion to 
the good of individuals, and of society, 
that Jehovah interposed, and extend- 
ing a divine arm down from the skies, 
lifted him from the reach of his ene- 
mies. No, Enoch was notarecluse ; 
—nor do the words, “walked with 
God,” convey to our minds any such 
idea. The idea they do convey, is 
rather that of an individual, distin- 
guished, by being reconciled to God, 
from an evil and perverse generation 
who walked contrary to God, and 
God to them; of an individual who 
‘set the Lord always before him,” 
soliciting the divine guidance, and 
living in conformity thereto; of an 
individual who was in fellowship with 
God through the medium of his works, 
providence, and Spirit; keeping bright 
the flame of piety on the altar of his 
own heart, and kindling up and cher- 
ishing it in the bosoms of others. 
This, as we understand it, is the way 
in which Enoch “ walked with God.” 
Contemporary with Adam three hun- 
dred and eight years, and the first 
who sustained the sacred office, with 
faith in the promised Seed, he offered 
sacrifices, listened to Jehovah's voice 
in those various ways in which the 
Most High expressed His will, culti- 
vated a holy intimacy and communion 
with God, and, in the spheres in which 
he moved, as a man, a minister, and a 
father—for he was the father of Me- 
thuselah “and begat sons and daugh- 
ters’—developed the possession of 
religion as a vital, habitual and abiding 
principle. This worthy, “God took,” 
‘or, as Paul explains it, “ translated, 
that he saw not death.” How this 
was done, or what cheering intima- 
tions were given him of his departure 
—who shall say? Did a car of fire 
come for him, as, centuries after, the 
wheels of God’s chariot made music 


on the air for Elijah? Did angels, 
those spirits pure and bright, who 
“minister unto the heirs of salvation,” 
and who had ministered unto him in 
his earthly pilgrimage ;—were they 
commissioned to visit him, and folding 
him in their soft embrace, take him 
to his and their heavenly home? Or 
in some other mysterious manner was 
he transferred from the troubles of 
earth, to the bliss of the celestial 
paradise? We cannot atswer these 
questions. We only know that “ God 
took him,” so that he saw not death. 
No “pains or grogns or dying strife” 
were his; and to “the deep, damp 
grave, the darkness, and the worms,” 
he was a total stranger. Probably 
“in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, he was changed,” as saints will 
be at their Lord’s second coming ;— 
for “flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God;”—and witha 
serapbic escort was “ received up into 
glory.” What a change from the 
clayey vestments of mortality, to that 
‘body likened unto Christ’s glorious 
body ;’—from the disgusting depravi- 
ty of this lower world, to the holiness 
of that upper world;—from the revi- 
lings of men of corrupt minds, to the | 
anthems of the blessed ;—from the 
society which he left, to the congenial 
company of the redeemed ;—from the 
tainted atmosphere of earth, to the 
vivifying atmosphere of heaven! 
Valuable purposes were subserved by 
this passage of Enoch to the vkies. 
If, as is quite probable, the wicked of 
his day denied the soul’s immortality ; 
here was a sensible, impressive, and 
convincing proof of it. - Tf, as is quite 
probable, they turned a deaf ear to his 
preaching, and denied the truth of the 
testimony which he bore against their 
unrighteousness; God showed that 
his servant was right and faithfnl, by 
bridging for him the valley of shadows, 
and charioting him to glory. By this 
flight of his through the golden gates 
of the New Jerusalem without look- 
ing upon the face of the king of ter- 
rors, we learn too, what, but for sin, 
had been the happy lot of all mortals; 
for had our first parents persisted in 
their obedience, their descendants, 
like Enoch, would have reached the 
heavenly mansions, without the disso- 
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lution of their mortal tabernacles by 
the icy touch of death; nor would 
the dust of the church-yard have 
pressed upon their cold and pulseless 
bosoms. 

We, now fallen, sinful creatures, 
cannot expect to be translated as was 
Enoch. And yet to the genuine 
believer, to him who has Enoch’s 
faith, and walks like him with God, 
death is, though painful, but a transla- 
tion; for he has underneath him the 
everlasting arms; to him death and 
hell are despoiled of their dominion, 
and the crumbling of the prison walls 
of his soul encircles him with the 
glories of the Lamb. 


Bible Distribution among 
and by Seamen, 


From the Report of the Marine 
Committee of the New York Bible 
Society, Mr. John S. Pierson, Agent, 
it gives us pleasure to extract the 
following interesting figures and 
facts, from which it will appear that 
seamen, are not benefited themselves 
by the Bible, but are carrying it into 
countries accessible to the truth in 
no other way. 

CITY OF NEW YORK. 

“The statistics of the shipping, 
arriving at this port. during 1853, do 
not vary much from those of the pre- 
vious year, showing 4,105 arrivals 
from beyond the seas, and 7,036 arri- 
vals coastwise. The addition of ves- 
sels arriving here from our inland 
waters, (river-sloops, barges, canal- 
boats and steamboats,) would much 
swell these amounts, and probably 
show that no less than 100,000 sea- 
men and boatmen come yearly within 
the field of this Society. 

The main items of our distributions 
are as follows: 

120 new vessels (including-18 river 
or ocean steamers)have received large 
lettered Bibles, as a permanent supply 
for cabin and forecastle. Many Bibles 
in foreign languages have also been 
placed on the cabin-tables of packets 
running to foreign ports. 

121 vessels, bound on long voyages 
to the Pacific or East Indies, have 


received suitable supplies of the 
Scriptures for the crews. 

438 packet-ships to Huropean ports, 
bringing emigrants as part of their 
return cargo, have been supplied with 
packages of cheap Testaments in 
English, German, Welsh, French, 
and Italian, for distribution to the 
steerage-passengers on the passage 
hither. The wisdom of these distri- 
butions, commenced as an experiment 
four years ago, has been fully estab- 
lished by experience; and they may 
now be considered a part of our reg- 
ular work. 

21 grants, amounting to 2,265 
volumes (mostly cheap pocket Testa- 
ments) have been made to captains 
of several of our San Jnan and As- 
pinwall steamships, for distribution to 
passengers on the way to California: 
also several grants for emigrants to 
Australia. 

336 volumes have been granted to 
the various churches for seamen in 
the City, and to the Seamen’s Retreat 
and Marine Hospital on Staten Island. 

Numerous foreign vessels, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, d&c., 
have also been visited, and many 
copies of the Scriptures in these lan- 
guages have been sold and given. 

Thus 1,223 Bibles, and 22,312 
Testaments, or 23,535 volumes were 
distributed during the last year. 


BREAD CAST UPON THE WATERS. 


“In one instance, the Captain 
ofa bark just arrived from Manilla 
grasped my hand warmly, and said, 
* Are you, then, the person who placed 
those books on my vessel? Well, I 
have much reason to be obliged to 
you. I was sick along time during 
the voyage, and shall never lose the 
impressions made upon me by the 
reading of them.’ Not long since, I 
saw in a religious journal, an account 
of the conversion of a young merchant 
belonging to San Francisco, a passen- 
ger from Valparaiso in the bark Path- 
finder, by means of a few volumes 
thus placed on board in this port by 
myself. In a copy of ‘Nelson on 
Infidelity,’ a Captain left his approval, 
in the form of an inscription, ‘ This is 


‘ the best book I ever read.’ 


Capt, "K., late of the ship North 
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Carolina, called to make some state- 
ments as to the usefulness of the 
supplies put upon his vessel last year 
for the voyage to Califurnia, and to 
testify his interest in the work, by 
making himself a life-member of the 
Society by a donation of twenty dollars. 
He spoke of the conyersion of one of 
the crew, a young man from New 
England, while in the Pacific, and 
attributed it largely to the reading of 
the religious tracts and books. 
Furnished the bark for a sec- 
ond voyage to Zanzibar, Mozambique, 
and other ports on the east coast of 
Africa, with supplies procured from 
the proper Societies, in Portuguese, 
French, and Arabic. The captain 
brings a letter of thanks froma French 
gentleman at Foulepointe, on the 
island of Madagascar, for a French 
Bible and tracts received by him. 
August.—Out of nine vessels re- 
turning from long voyages, and revis- 
ited by me this month, upon six I 
have reliable information of the thor- 
ough distribution of the Testaments 
and other supplies put on board by. 
myself last year, scarcely any thing 
remaining on hand. On the other 
three vessels the distribution had been 
made apparently in good raith, but 
partially only. In two instances, 
missionaries (passengers) had found 
the supplies valuable accessories in 
their efforts for the benefit of the 
crew. In one case I hear of a few 
Spanish Testaments and tracts given 
with great acceptance, at the Chin- 
cha Islands, to Peruvian naval offi- 
cers, and others of the officials 
tere. Capt. A., in a letter, says 
of his supplies, ‘I disposed of them 
to my seamen who were in want; 
some at Malaga, some at Rio Janeiro, 


and the last in New Orleans to a 
Spanish crew.” 


Packer Sues Superep. 


“November. — Sixty packet-ships 
have been fitted out this month with 
packages of cheap Testaments, in 
Koglish, German, French, &c,, (the 
American Tract Society sending also 
supplies of tracts,) for Sunday distri- 
* bution among emigrants in the steer- 
age on the passage from Europe to 
this country. Of these, twenty-six 
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will sail from Liverpool, eight from 
London, fifteen from Havre, eight 
from Antwerp, and three from 
Bremen. 

As to the general success of this 
class of distributions, I have the daily 
testimony of those who have them in 
charge. Catholics (more generally 
Trish) frequently refuse to receive, 
and occasionally receive only to 
destroy the Testament or tract; but, 
in a very large majority of cases, the 
Word of Life finds a glad reception, 
and what one refuses, another takes. 
The careful attention which the cap- 
tains and officers of vessels give to 
these distributions cannot be too much 
praised. To their zealous and steady 
co-operation, the Society are largely 
indebted for the great success which 
it has had in this quarter of its field. 
Asa specimen of hundreds, several of 
their reports are added. 

The Captain of the ship a: 
Liverpool packet, who is accustomed 
to give out his Tea singly, as 
occasions offer, throughout the course 
of the passage, says that, with the 
exception of six German Testaments, 
his whole supply of sixty volumes is 
exhausted. As an illustration of his 
success, he mentioned the case ofa 
party of six decent young Irish women, 
who refused entirely to take the ‘les- 
tament at the beginning of the voyage, 
but who were all duly furnished with 
copies at its close. ‘They could often 
be seen reading, with the book half 
hidden in their aprons. 

On the London packet » (one 
of my best ships,) the mate stated 
that the supplies entirely fell short of 
the demands. *My mode was,’ said 
he, ‘to take a few in my pockets from 
time to jtime, and going out among 
the passengers, give as there seemed 
opportunity. My errand, however, 
soon got to be understood; and they 
would fairly pick my pockets of the 
tracts and Testaments.’ These were 
Germans. 

The first efficer of the ship ; 
an experienced distributer, says that 
he has never had better success ;— 
not a single refusal, not an instance 
of waste coming to his knowledge. 
‘Even the rowdy ones among the 
Irish passengers,—the real surly fel- 
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lows that make us the trouble on ship- 
board, when they saw the rest take, 
would side along and take also, and 
could be seen reading too afterwards.’ 

May.—Captain P., of the ship Lucy 
Thompson, who has long given his 
personal aid in this work on his owr 
ship, further testifies his interest in it 
by a donation of ten doliars.” 

DiscretinE on Sure Boarp. 

* On the vexed subject of ship dis- 
cipline, &c., the experienced Captain 
of the clipper-ship , gave me his 
opinion somewhat in the following 
words, which it may be well to put on 
record. ‘I have been fortunate in 
having no difficulty with my sailors; 
nor does it seem to me that in ordi- 
nary cases, with proper management, 
there need be any. It is true, the 
material we now have in the forecastle 
is not whatit used to be.—few Amer- 
ican sailors (they soon become officers 


of vessels, or leave the sea for better. 


employments), and indeed few good 
sailors of any kind. The best are 
from Northern Europe,— Germans, 
Swedes, and Norwegians. The worst 
(most quarrelsome and drunken) are, 
perhaps, the English and Irish. On 
our packet-ships are many of these 
last, whose experience in handling a 
rope as volunteers on the passage 
ever as emigrants, forms the only 
basis upon which they commence 
shipping themselves as “able seamen” 
in this port.’ 

‘Now here you have one main 
cause of the difficulties we hear of on 
board ships. The Captain and Mate, 
naturally angered at finding that, 
instead of able seamen, théy have a 
large proportion of raw landsmen in 
the forecastle, who can scarcely do 
the most ordinary duties about the 
ship, use harsh treatment. It is not 
enough that a man be willing; they 
insist upon his being as capabie as he 
professed to be, and are disposed, by 
hard words and blows, and by harass- 
ing labor, to punish him for his igno- 
rance. This, ofcourse, breeds bad 
feeling ; and the men move as slowly 
and work as badly as they dare.— 
Blows multiply in return; and the 
end is, a state of bitter hatred, or pos- 
sibly mutiny.’ 

‘ Now this is all wrong, The man 


has no business to ship himself as an 
“able seaman” when he is not; but 
Jack is less to blame here than the 
landlord and shipping agent. It is 
understood on all hands that he is not 
an able seaman; and, in the present 
scarcity of men, we are.very glad to 
get a full crew, even of such as he. 
The Captain, therefore, is not imposed 
upon. he takes him as he is, and 
should not be enraged at not finding 
him something better. Besides, if 
there has been imposition, itis always 
policy to'make the best of a bad bargain 
The Captain had better go to work, 
good naturedly, to teach them to be 
good sailors, or, (if the shortness of 
the voyage will not allow of that,) 
to get the best work possible out of 
them, (which is not to be effected by 
severe treatment,) than to punish them 
for not being so.’ 

‘Another cause of the difficulties 
so constantly heard of on beard ship 
between officers and men, is rum. 
The men come aboard half drunk, 
and with rum in their chests, and 
unfit for duty. Now, when the steam 
tug casts off, and sail is to be made, 
if the men move sluggishly and work 
badly, the mate is very apt to use 
harsh language. One harsh word 
brings a dozen from the drunken man, 
and the mate is very apt to knock him. 
down. Then knives are drawn, and 
there you have a mutiny at once. 
Perhaps the Captain is stabbed, as 
lately occurred on the ship . just 
in this very way; and this from a crew 
which might have been a very good 
one if sober. You should not be 
severe upon drunken men. Get their 
rum-bottles away from them, and give 
them time to get sober, and then, if 
there is mutiny, you may use stringent 
measures.’ 


e 
Letter from Polymesia, 


Honorvuxy, 28 Nov., 1854. 
Holy day in Honolulu; Annexa- 
tion, and Washington correspon- 
dence; Sailors Home in Honolulu. 
This day, Nov. 28th, is observed as 


a holyday in Honolulu, and through 


out the Hawaiian Kingdom. Some 
years ago English and French Diplo- 
matists, and ministers of State, con- 
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cluded a duplicate Treaty, and signed 
it the 28th of Nov., mutually stipula- 
ting their respective governments 
that neither nation should conquer, or 
otherwise take possession of the Sand- 
wich Islands. It is a remarkable 
Document, and has not been without 
its influence, for in 1849, when the 
French made depredations upon Hono- 
lulu, they dare not haul down the 
Hawaiian flag! The French had a 
force on shore four days and took 
possession of the old Fort, but all the 
while, King Kamehemeha’s flag was 
flying over the Frenchmen’s heads!! 

At the time this Treaty was signed, 
the U. States Government was solicit- 
ed to become a party, but for pruden- 
tial reasons declined the solicitation. 
By declining to sign this Treaty, it 
left the U. S. Government free to 
negotiate a Treaty of Annexation, if 
all parties were agreed thereto. This 
subject, I perceive, is the topic of fre- 
quent discussion in American News- 
papers; but I observe that there are 
in circulation the most unfounded 
reports, and absurd stories. Most of 
these reports appear to originate at 
Washington, and are circulated over 
the country through a class of writers 
which deals in fictions as well as 
facts, | refer to “Washington corres- 
pondents.” The following paragraph 
isa specimen of their correspondence; 

“When acquired, these Islands will 
“probably be governed by a pro-Con- 
“sul, with or without a local legisla- 
“ture. It isnot eontemplated to bring 
“it in asa State,” 

What absurdity! Talk and write 
about governing the Sand wich Islands 
by a “Pro-consulate,” is the merest 
folly! No greater absurdity was ever 
imagined than to suppose, that the 
islands would ever be annexed, and 
there should be no “local legislature,” 
The simple truth is, the natives are 
aware of their situation, and they never 
will consent to any terms of annexa- 
tion which imply inferiority, and 
which do not entitle all the people to 
the full rights and privileges of an 
American citizen, The natives too 
are extremely sensitive about the 
subject of slavery. It is to prevent 
the possibility of this abominable sys- 
tem, tlt when admitted, they desire 
to be admitted as a State! 
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Just now another subject is much 
talked of in Honolulu. It is that of 
a Sailors Home. Important steps 
have already been taken upon the sub- 
ject, and there can be no retreating 
until the experiment is fairly tried. 

The corner stone is not laid, but 
there is a spot wherein due time it 
will be laid. All praise and honor to 
King Kamehameha III, and his Privy 
Councillors, for consecrating one spot 
in Honolutu, to temperance, to virtue, 
and the sailor’s welfare. .It isa noble 
deed. Our expectations are more 
than realized. ‘The site which has 
now been given for a Sailor’s Home, 
is the spot of all others in Honolulu. 
It is the very heart of the city—near 
the sea—facing on Merchant street— 
near the Post Office—easy of access 
from these quarters and adjoining the 
Bethel premises. There is nota more 
eligible site fora Sailor’s Home, in 
the city of Honolulu. To secure a 
location so favorable, will contribute 
in a most essential manner to hasten 
forward the erection of the necessary 
buildings, and now if Seamen and the 
friends of Seamen do not come for- 
ward, and nobly contribute to establish 
the institution, they will merit the 
lasting reproach of good men, and the 
derision of the wicked. Present pros- 
pects, however, indicate a favorable 
issue. Generous donations have al- 
ready begun (o flow into the Treasury. 
from landsmen and seamen. The 
Board of Trustees chosen to manage 
the affairs of the institution are a 
pledge to the public that integrity and 
fidelity will characterize the financial 
operations of the concern. It is eonfi- 
dently hoped, that before the Ist day of 
January, 55, the sum of $5,000 will 
be raised, as that amount is necessary 
to secure the land. Should _ this 
amount be secured, it will operate as 
a powerful lever to raise an additional 
sum of $10,000 to complete the enter- 
prise. Where there is a will, there is 
a way, and where there are large 
souls, generous pockets, and business 
talents, much more can be accom- 
plished than can be imagined by men 
of narrow views and selfish instincts. 
Having a fair breeze, staunch ship, 
good crew and skilful Pilot, it will be 
safe to make all sail, and hoist the 
studding sails, 
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This lot of land is valued at $6,000. 
Perhaps in a few months it might be 
sold for $10,000. To secure so 
valuable a lot of land is a great ac- 
quisition, A society has been orga- 
nized, and the foliowing constitution 
adopted. 


Constitution 


OF THE HONOLULU SAILOR’S HOME 
SOCIETY. 


Article 1. The name of this So- 
ciety shall be “The Honolulu Sailor’s 
Home Society.” 

Art. 2. The object of this Society 
shall be to improve the social, moral 
and religious condition of Se»men 
resorting to this Port, by promoting 
the establishment and maintenance 
of a Home, of good character, from 
which all intoxicating liquors shall be 
excluded ; and in such other ways:as 
shall be deemed proper. 

Art. 3. Any person contributing 
One Dollar, annually, shall be a 
Member, and by paying Fifty Dollars, 
shall be a Life Member. 

Art. 4. The control and disposal 
of the funds, property and estate of 
the Society, and the direction of its 
concerns, shall, in accordance with 
the Act of Incorporation, when ob- 
tained, be vested in the Board of 
Trustees, consisting of eighteen per- 
sons, residing in Honolulu, who shall 
be chosen by the members of the 
Society, at its Annual Meeting, and 
the Trustees last chosen shall hold 
their office until others are chosei:, 
ten of whom shall be a quorum at 
any meeting regularly convened. 
To guard against hasty and unwise 
legislation, the Board shall be divided 
alphabetically into three classes of six 
each,— one class shall go out at the 
end of each year; but be re-eligible. 
Said Board shall have power to elect 
from their own number, a President, 
Vice President, Treasurer, Secretary, 
and an Executive Committee of three, 
and to appoint such other Committees 
as shall, from time to time, be deemed 
necessary. The Board shall have 
power to fill vacancies, in its own body, 
occasioned by resignation, death, or 
any other circumstance. At the 
Annual Election, the twelve Trustees 
remaining in office, shall have power 
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to nominate twelve Candidates from 
whom six may be selected by the 
Society ‘o fill up the Board. 

Art. 5. The Board shall have 
power to appoint their own meetings, 
form their owa rules of business, regu- 
late the time for holding Annual 
Meetings, and employ such other 
means for acomplishing the object of 
the Society, as in their judgment, its 
exigences may require, keeping regu- 


_ lar minutes of their proceeding. 


Art. 6. Sea-faring men, disposed 
to promote the object of this Society, 
may be connected with the same, as 
Floating Committees, under such 
regulations as the Board may adopt. 

Art. 7. All moneys already con- 
tributed, or that may hereafter be 
contributed, for the purpose of purcha- 
sing or erecting buildings, for the use 
of the Society, shall be faithfully 
applied to that purpose, and no other; 
and no conveyance of real estate shall 
be made without the concurrence of 
at least two-thirds of the Trustees. 

Art. 8. No alteration shall be 
made in this Constitution, unless 
requested at an Annual Meeting, and 
sanctioned by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present: 

Passed by the Meeting, Monday 
evening, 20th Nov., 1854. 

A reliable and trustworthy board 
of Trustees has been elected, and 
they have already entered upon their 
duties, About $2,000 have already 
been piaced at their disposal. Other 
subscriptions are coming in. Will 
not the friends of tiie cause, in the U. 
S. lend a helping hand? Parents and 
friends of sailors surely will feel deep- 
ly interested in the success of the en- 
terprise, 

Yours truly, 
S. C. Damon. 


Lahaina Chaplaincy. 


November 28th, 1854. 
Dear Sir ; 

I would improve a few hurried 
moments to let our friends at home 
know how we fare apd prosper at this 
station. 1t is hard at this busy season 
to find time for deliberate writing; but 
I will notice a few matters of interest 
among those daily occuring. 
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We have had visits from 120 whale- 
ships this Fall; about 30 still remain 
in port. Having opened my study at 
my house on the principal street, vis- 
its of seamen are frequent. ‘T'wo are 
at this moment in my study, examin- 
ing books supplied me by a bookseller 
in Honolulu, in lieu of those I hoped 
tohave received from New York.— 
The Portuguese books and tracts 
have beenin great demand, as well as 
those in other languages. Though 
using great economy I have exhaust- 
ed my last supply of English tracts. 
Tell the Traet Society, I can scatter 
their publications, and the Bible Soci- 
ety, their Bibles, in as many Jangua- 
ges, and as widely over the world as 
almost any agent they have. Portu- 
gue, Spanish, French, and German 
are in most demand. 

Oct. 24. Buried a young African 
sailor, the only son of the steward of 
his ship, whois a native African, and 
has purchased his own freedom, and 
that of his wife and son. The poor 
man seemed broken hearted. He lives 
at Fayal. 

November 5. Preached at 4 P. m. 
on board the Saratoga, Had a.Jarger 
audience than ever before on board 
ship; about 75 present. The Holy 
Spirit has been at work upon some of 
the crew of this ship. One of them 
is a consistent Christian. Another 
one, a rnan of active temperament, but 
probably irregular in his past life, has 
for some time past been paying close 
attention to his spiritual concerns, and 
before reaching port seemed in a good 
measure to have gained a victory over 
those peculiar obstacles impeding the 
practice of religion by a sailor at sea. 
Since arriving in port,he has made far- 
ther progress, by valiantly establish- 
ing a prayer meeting in the forecastle, 
in the teeth of violent opposition. He 
reports that now there are four of them 
who take part. One of the crew pro- 
posed to fight him when he began to 
pray, and now is ready to fight any 
one who interrupts him, and seems 
deeply serious. ‘The ship is soon to 
sail. May blessed gales from heaven 
breathe upon their souls. 

Noy. 6. Call from W, D. T., a 
young seaman, who says he was led 
to Christ last Spring by the Revd. T, 
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Coan. Heappears very well. From 
his own account, I judge that he is in 
need of more wisdom to make his pie- 
ty respected by his ungodly shipmates. 
“'19th. Preached this A. M. a 
Funeral sermon for Mr. J. R. a gentle- 
man who came from California in 
pursuit of health, and sank to rest 
among us. He was a good man, and 
the Lord will take care of his widow 
and orphan. After the funeral, the 
shipmasters who were present raised 
about $400 for the afflicted widow, 
for whom their warm sympathies were 
awakened. ‘The sailor only needs to 
feel, to g:ve generously. He does not, 
like the landsman, repress his feelings 
and caleulate, 
24th. Received to-day a call from 

N. S., a young seaman of fine coun- 

tenance, and much intelligence. In 
a very clear and interesting manner. 
he stated his decided conviction that 
the pursuit of whales on the Sabbath 
was contrary to the law of God, and 

that since during the voyage he had 

been led to seek salvation, and live a 

godly life, his conscience troubled 

him when he went in the boats. He 
said the Captain told him he should 
require him to go, at any rate; nor 
would he grant him his discharge. In 
these circumstances, he thought it 
would be his duty to refuse obedience 
when thus ordered to break the Sab- 

bath.’ Bat he wanted advice. I told 
him that he had sinned in the first 
place, in agreeing to work on a ship 
where such a thing was required; 
that his first duty was to persevere in 
seeking a discharge: failing that, 
when required to do this sinful thing, 
I did not see any clear reasonwhy he 
should comply, any more than when 
ordered to commit any other sinful 
act. Still disobedience to orders, with 
its consequences, was a very serious 
thing; and I wished time for reflece 
tion, before advising him positively, 
desiring him to come again, A day 
or two after, I met him, and changed 
my counsel—That if compelled to go 
in the hoats, that compulsion rendered 
it to him a work of necessity, to be 
viewed in the same light as any other 
works of necessity which were al- 
lowable on that day. Believing this 
to be a sound and satisfactory view 
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of a somewhat difficult case, I wish 
to present it for the opinion of con- 
seientious Christians. 

In our Hospital there has been an 
extraordinary amount of sickness and 
death. I can count eight funerals 
there since the middie of September. 

Our Bethel flag is worn out. Who 
will send another, and keep the Lord’s 
banner waving? 

In conclusion, let me say how pow- 
erfully have come the evidences that 
the grace of God is mighty on sea as 
well as on shore, and that the good 
seed will spring and grow as vigu- 
rous and as gracious a plant among 
the salt surges, as in the sweet val- 
leys of home. 

Yours truly, 
S. E. Bisnop, . 
Seamen’s Chaplain, 


Report of the Secretary 
of the U. 8. Navy, 


It gives us pleasure to recur even 
at this late hour to the valuable report 
of the Secretary of the Navy, and to 
second some of his important recom- 
mendations :—particularly in relation 
to an increase and reorganization of 
the Navy ; a better discipline, and an 
apprenticeship system. 

We should have been more satis- 
fied with the Report if he had included 
among “those incapable of performing 
duty from age or affiiction,” the in- 
capable from the want of self gov- 
ernment. Our doctrine is, that those 
who cannot or do not control them- 
selves, are utterly unfit to command 
others, and should at once be dis- 
charged. And in the matter of dis- 
cipline, we marvel to find no recom- 
mendation of the removal of the grand 
cause of disrespect and insubordina- 
tion—the Spirtr Ratrion.- He would 
not restore the barbarous custom of 
Jjlogging ; but recommends a substi- 
tute. And this is well; yet better 
than all the recommended substitutes 
would be the removal of this single 
disgrace and curse. 

“I do not propose” says the Secre- 
tary, “to increase the number of offi- 
cers, nor materially to enlarge the 
squadrons, and thereby increase large- 
ly our current expenses, nor to have 


a navy of the immense size and ex- 
pense of some of the powers of 
Europe. But I do propose so to 
increase the material of our navy as 
at least to approximate toa state of 
readiness fot emergencies which wise 
statesmen strive to avoid, but wiser 
statesmen prepare to meet. 

Again.— “I have no hesitation in 
saying that there are many officers 
now in the navy whose names do not 
adorn the Register. There are those 
incapable of performing duty from age 
or affliction. There are also many 
good officers resigning from time to 
time, because the path of promotion 
is “blocked up” by the incompetent, 
and the future seems to them so un- 
promising. But itis my pleasure, as 
well as my duty, to say that the corps 
is still full of chivalrous and gallant 
officers, who are not only ready for 
the post of danger, but would sustain 
the proud reputation of our Navy 
which has won so many laurels for 
our country, and by its brilliant victo- 
ries cheered the heart of many a des- 
ponding patriot. 


DISCIPLINE OF SEAMEN AND THE 
ENLISTMENT OF BOYS AS APPRENTICES. 


While the just and Jiberal action 
of Congress during the last session, 
authorizing an increase of pay of sea- 
men corresponding to the compensa- 
tion in the merchant service, has done 
much to encourage enlistments, and 
was received with grateful joy by 
many a veteran tar, much remains yet 
to be accomplished to give proper 
sbape, vigor, character and success 
to the system of discipline in this 
important, indeed vital part of the 
public service. Language cannot 
describe, the mind can scarcely grasp, 
how much of happiness and wretched- 
ness hang around the fidelity, the 
discipline of the neglected sailor, 
Property, life, victory, defeat, national 
honor and renown, have much to do 
with the character and cheerful obe- 
dience and home-love of seamen. I 
am very far from recommending the 
restoration of punishment by flogging. 
In my opinion the experience of the 
navy, at least, justifies its abrogation. 
The sloop-of-war Saratoga, Com- 
mander Walker, constituted a part of 
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the squadron to Japan, left the United 
States in Septembec, 1850, and re- 
turned the same month of the present 
year, after cruising for four years 
beneath tropical suns and amid un- 
congenial people, thousands of miles 
from home. The term of the crew’s 
enlistment expired while they were 
far in the Kast. They were informed 
while abroad that punishment by flog- 
ging was abolished. I allude to this 
case especially, as 1 think the test 
Was a severe One. Yet, on their ar- 
rival at Boston the most flattering 
report reached me of the good conduct 
and discipline of the crew. I deemed 
it proper also to address an inquiry on 
the subject to Commander Walker. 


He responds thus: “In{regard to 
the first question whether it is desira- 
ble to restore corporal ‘punishment I 
reply, that from experience, as well 
as conviction, I do not believe it would 
be desirable or for the interest of the 
service.” And yet he and every 
officer concur in the necessity of 
prescribing and legalizing some sub- 
stitute, accompanied, however, with 
a plan of reward as well as punish- 
ment; punishment prompt, sure, in 
order to restrain the offender and deter 
the inconsiderate; reward equally 
sure and generous, to encourage fi- 
delity and promote respectability. It 
is not the severity but the certainty 
and promptness of punishment which 
promotes discipline. The sailor who 
, how commits an offence aboard ship 
remote from home and the flag-ship, 
knows that he cannot be tried possibly 
for months, until the vessel arrives in 


port or falls in with the Commodore 
of the squadron, 


I consider it all-important that the 
commander of any vessel should be 
authorized by law to order a summary 
court-martial for the trial of the petty 
officers and those below them; that 
they should have the power to punish 
by dishonorable discharge in any port; 
by confinement on reduced rations 
and without pay, with extra labor and 
denial of shore privilege. When the 
seaman knows that these punishments 
can be promptly inflicted by the offi- 
cers in command of the ship, he has 
much to deter him from disobedience. 


‘ 


But, in order successfully to invite 
diligent and enterprising men, they 
must know that their integrity will 
be commended, and their faithfulness 
remembered. An honorable dis- 
charge, leave-of-absence pay, tis 
privilege, and the confidence of the 
officers, will animate and encourage 
them. I hope I may be excused for 
repeating that “I deemit inuispeneaye 
that some plan be adopted by which 
our seamen shall become more dis- 
tinctly and permanently a part of the 
navy, and attached to the service. 


“Whenever a ship-of-war now re- 
turns from her three years’ cruise, the 
officers are detached, and gianted a 
leave of absence for three months, 
with leave-of-absence pay, but the 
seamen.are peremptorily discharged 
—disconnected from the service. 
they have been meritorious, 1 propose 
that on their return they be granted 
an ‘honorable discharge,’ (to be con- 
sidered a leave of absence on pay,) if 
within a certain time they choose to 
re-enlist in the service. This would 
possess a two-fold virtue—of fair and 
generous treatment at parting, an 
invitation to continue a member ofa 
family caring for them during a tempo- 
rary absence.” 


I wish to raise the standard of 
character among seamen. It is my 
design, also, immediately to adopt, in 
a modified form, the “Apprentice Sys- 
tem,” and encourage the enlistment 
of American boys from fourteen until 
they are twenty-one years of age. 
The object in view will be to train 
them up at first on our large receiving 
ships, and transfer a certain number 
to each vessel starting on a cruise, to 
make them practical seamen, to teach 
them in their youth to become familiar 
with all the duties of a sailor, the re- 
quirements of the service, the sacred- 
ness of obedience to orders; to watch 
over their proper moral and mental 
training, and thus incorporate into 
the service gradually, but surely, a 
body of seamen to be proud of in 
times of peace, to be relied upon in 
times of danger. I am also clearly 
of opinion that the number of men in 
the service should be increased at 
least uwenty-five hundred. 
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Extracts from Marine 
Com. Report Continued. 
THE WAY TO REACH FOREIGN NATIONS. 
_ “Of the usefulness of the supplies 
in foreign language, furnished to 
the cabins of vessels visiting Catholic 
ports, I have frequent accounts. In 
one case, a travelling merchant, or 
pedler, who was a passenger, took all 
the captain’s Spanish tracts, &c., for 
distribution in the interior. In enoth- 
er, the captain mentions, an incident 
In connexion with his distribution at 
the Rio Grande, Brazil. He offered 
Portuguese Testaments to the two 
custom-house officers in charge of his 
vessel, when they were together in 
the cabin, and was informed by both, 
that it was quite out of the question 
to take books forbidden by the Church. 
Each was evidently afraid of the other; 
for though the same appearance of 
indifference was maintained to the end, 
each was seen reading when alone; 
and when they left the vessel, two 
‘Testaments and sundry tracts were 
missing.” 

“Captain , of the brig ; 
packet to a Spanish-American port, 
says of the copy ot D’Aubigne’s 
History, which, with other Spanish 
volumes, was placed in his cabin, “That 
book is much prized. I have hada 
hundred applications for it. The 
Testaments and tracts are never long 
on hand. Last voyage some were 
taken up to the capital by a passenger. 

~ Loften see on the parlour-tables ashore, 
books which have come from my 
vessel. Not long ago, I had a priest 
as a passenger. “I have the very 
book for you,” said J, and brought him 
out the ship’s Spanish Bible. ‘Bueno! 


Bueno!’ he said, after looking at the 


title, but hastily returned it, and could 
not be persuaded to read.’” 

“ Supplied the ship , bound on 
a trading voyage to the Pacific ports 
of Central America, For three 
voyages now, this vessel has done 
good service, in conveying to those 
regions more than one hundred dollars 
worth of Spanish Scriptures and 
tracts. These the captain has taken 
in charge, selling or giving, as the 
opportunity presented, to the merchant 
with whom he had business, to the 
planter whom he was visiting at his 
farm far up among the mountains, 
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to the village-school in the interior’ 
and sometimes to the village ‘padre’ 
himself. Ele reports that the introduc- 
tion of many books speaking against 
the Catholic religion has made’ the 
priests more watchful of late, and he 
found some difficulty in disposing of 
his last supply. A portion, which 
had been,bargained for and taken, was 
returned by order of the priest, and a 
part had to be left behind in the hands 
of a friend, for gradual circulation.” 

“ April.—Of foreign shipping, I 
have visited, during the past month, 
among others, two Italian, one Aus- 
trian, two Portuguese, one Spanish, 
and two French vessels. 

“On the French bark , from 
Marseilles, I found more than usual 
interest in the Bible, and besides the 
lettered copy which I always present 
for the cabin of the vessel (if unsup- 

aplied) on her first visit to this port, I 
sold four Bibles, and gave ten ‘Testa- 
ments to sailors unable to purchase. 

“On the Tuscan brig were sold 
in a few minutes, to a bright crew, 
who seemed to have been waiting for 
me, seven Italian Bibles, and five 
Testaments. On these vessels from 
the Mediterranean, I find the purport 
of my visit often understood before I 
have announced it. The numerous 
copies of the Bible in foreign lan- 
guages, which have gone forth upon 
vessels visiting this port, seem to 
have carried far and wide, the knowl- 
edge ofitasacentre of Bible distribu- 
tion.” p 

“May,—On the Italian bark walt 
had the pleasure of seeing the Bible, 
presented to the vessel by myself three 
years ago, brought out by the captain, 
an elderly affable man, as an authority 
to quote from, in support of some 
peculiar views which he held in 
regard to the Virgin Mary, and other 
points of doctrine; though he rejected 
in the main the Romish system, in 
which he had been brought up. He 
seemed to have attained considerable 
familiarity with the Holy Volume, 
and gave an interesting statement, 
how the lending of the copy before 
him to a friend in Italy (a priest) bad 
led to the introduction of a number of 
copies from England. The call of the 
crew was for ‘Protestant books,— 
genuine Protestant books.’ 
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“Upon the Spanish brig——, from 
Teneriffe, sold one Spanish Bible and 
six Spanish Testaments; also upon 
the Spanish bark , from Malaga, 
I was recognized by sailors who had 
visited this port on other vessels, and 
sold six Spanish Bibles in the fore- 
castle; the total distribution by sale 
and grant on this vessel being seven 
Bibles and eighteen Testaments. 

“The captain of the Genoese bark 
Maria Eugenia sent with considerable 
trouble from Brooklyn, his orders for 
several Italian Bibles. Not being 
able at the time to visit the vessel 
myself, I sent a supply of books in 
charge of the lad in the office; and 
the result of his two visits was the 
sale of nine Bibles and ten Testa- 
ments; also of some ten religious 
volumes (ordered) in Italian, including 


four copies of ‘D'Aubigne’s History 


of the Reformation’ ” 


Singular Couple. 


Along with my brother, who was 
collecting matter fora work he was 
about io publish, I visited the town of 
Hexham,—interesting at least to him, 
for it was a fine field for historical re- 
search, although, for my part, I found 
little to admire besides its ancient 
ehurch. The circumstance which, 
more than anything else, obtained the 
dingy town a lasting place in my me- 
mory, was our taking a lodging with 
an extraordinary pair, an old man and 
woman—husband and wife, who liv- 
ed by themselves, without child or 
servant, subsisting on their letting 
their parlor and two bed-rooms. The 
were tall, thin, anderect, though each 
seventy years of age. When we 
knocked at the door for admittance, 
they answered it together: if we rang 
the bell, the husband and wife inva- 
riably appeared side by side; all our 
requests and demands were received 
by both, and executed with the ut- 
most nicety and exactness. 

The first night, arriving late by the 
coach from Newcastle, and merely 
requiring a good fire and our tea, we 
were puzzled to understand the rea- 
son of this double attendance; and I 
remember my brother’s rather irreve- 
rently, wondering whether we “were 
always to be waited upon by these 
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Siamese twins.” On ringing the bell 
to retire for the night, both appeared 
as usual; the wife carrying the bed- 
room candlestick, the husband stand- 
ing at the door. I gave her some di- 
rections about breakfast for the follow- 
ing morning, when the husband from 
the door quickly answered for her. 

“Depend upon it she is dumb,” 
whispered my brother. But this was 
not the case, though she rarely made 
use of the faculty of speech. 

They both attended me into my 
bed-room; when the old lady, seeing 
me look with some surprise towards 
her husband, said— 

“There’s no offence meant, ma'am, 
by my husband coming with me into 
the chamber—he’s stone blind.” 

“Poor man!” I exclaimed. ‘“ But 
why, then does he not sit still 2. Why 
does he accompany you every where?” 

“It’s no use ma’am, your speaking 
to my old woman,” said the husband; 
“she can’t hear you, she’s quite deaf.” 

I was astonished. Here was com- 
pensation! Could a pair be better 
matched? Man and wife were, in- 
deed, one flesh; for he saw with her 
eyes, and she heard with his ears! It 
was beautiful to me ever after to 
watch the old man and woman in 
their inseparableness. Their sympa- 
thy with each other was as swift as 
electricity, and made their deprivation 
as naught. 

T have often thought of that old man 
and woman; and cannot but hope, that 
as in life they were inseparable and 
indispensable to each other, so in 
death they might not be divided, but 
either be spared the terrible calamity 
of being alone in the world— Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 
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Whata Lady passenger 
can do for Seamen. 


Ship Contest, Nov. 12th, 1854. 

Capt. Tracy : 

Dear Sir— 

Enclosed you will find the names 
of twenty-one of the officers and 
crew of the Ship Contesé to be enrol- 
led as members of the Marine Tem- 
perance Society. 

The first Sabbath in Nov. I obtain. 
ed permission from the Captain to 
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speak to the Boys upon the ee Rareler of 
temperance—tbey were called aft— 
Afier I had finished talking, I pre- 
sented the enclosed pledge “for their 
consideration, requesting them to pre- 
sent it to the Sailors and return it to 
me the next Sabbath. Accordingly, 
immediately after dinner, nearly all 
the crew, incl nding all the officers, col- 
lected round the capstan, and the pledge 
was returned with fifteen names.— 
After I had addressed them a few min- 
utes six more signed. They listen- 
ed to my remarks with the utmost at- 
tention, and when I had finished taank- 
ed me kindly. I regretted that I had 
no Certificates for them, but promis- 
ed them th: y should be forwarded to 
their friends. You will please for- 
ward as soon as convenient, to those 
Meee addresses are herewith sent. 
Pls 


Ship Contest, Nov. —th 1854. 
Pledge of Total Abstinence. 
We the undersi gned, believing the 
use of Spirituous Liquors to bei inju 
rious to the Moral, Physical, and 
Intellectual organization of man, 
do most solemnly Pledge ourselves 
that we will abstain from all intoxi- 
cating drinks: 
So help me God. 
Mr. Benjamin F, Pendleton, 1st offir. 


© Even Evens, - 3 aa 

% Horace N. Wheeler, 3d “ 
John R. Curtis - - - boy. 
Arthur Mc. Dermott - = 
Samuel R. Stanton - - se 
James H. Lattin - ~ ts 
N. L. Heeb = - & “ 
Robert H. Richter - col’d. seam, 
Edwin R. Harring - “ 
George Thompson - « 
Richard H. Mitchell - & 
Charles H. Smith = Beaman. 
Charles R. Harris - 
Fredrick Hotchkiss - “ 
John Owen - me 
David Seb . “ 
Henry Keay - se 
Robert Crawford - se 
William Barr « CG 
Louis Ward - sail maker. 


We gladly publish theabove, names 
and all, for the sake of the example 
both to passengers, captains and crews. 
We should be glad to hear of the 
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Contest again, and of many more. 
such bloodless victories. 

We do not believe a mutiny could 
have been got up after that temper- 
ance meeting, while the Lady was on 
board. 

We wish there were more Sea De- 
borahs and Baraks too, to deliver the 
sailors from the tyranny of his op- 
pressor king Alcohol. 

More of the right kind of Ladies 
are wanted at sea in the capacity of 
Captains’, Officers’, and Stewards’ 
wives or sisters, for the profit of the 
owner, the better government of the 
ship, and the redemption of the sailor. 

Owners may sneer at the thought 
as they please, they will ere long find 
as a general principle, that married 
men, sailors and all, are the best, the 
most profitable men to employ in-any 
business. It is here we need to be- 
gin a great and genera! refcrm among 
sailors, 
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Interesting Narative. J 
WReEck OF THE Unni Sine 


Frigate MAcEDoNIAN. 


The Macedonian sailed from Bos- 
ton for the Pacific Station, on the 20th 
day of September, 1818, and on the 
26th, she had sailed a thousand miles 
on her course. The morning of that 
day broke upon us without a cloud, 
and the silence and solitude of a dead 
calm pervaded the wide waste of 
waters, which, broken into mighty 
billows, moved on portentously, as if 
borne along by the great spirit of the 
deep. Rising to the summit, and 
descending far below, our beleaguered 
ship kept up the unequal strife with 
each coming and receding wave, the 
“creaking of her timber, and the sharp 
flap of her rigging and sails producing 
a monotonous harmony, such as al- 
ways falls upon the seaman’s heart 
witha depressing and saddening influ- 
ence. Hour after hour many an 
impatient eye scanned the horizon, or 
looked into the clear blue canopy 
without descrying a ripple, or scarcely 
indulging a hope; and the creaking 
timbers sounded like mockery, as the 
reeling ship alternately rose and fell. 
The idlers took to their bunks, and 
the captain made frequent examination 
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of his barometer, while the first lieu- 
tenant gave life and animation to the 
crew, by calling upon them to secure 
everything in its place, Manv a 
young fellow, prompted by a vagrant 
fancy, or the absence of a smile,— 
who, from love or pleasure, were for 
the first time on the ocean wave,— 
paid up their accounts with interest, 
and sighed for the repose they had 
left behind. 

When the day was far advanced a 
dark streak was seen on the crest of 
a distant wave, then another and an- 
other, and the appearance of some 
light-winged feathery clouds con- 
firmed the hope, and the promised 
change was soon heralded throughout 
the ship. There is inspiration in a 
fair wind, after a ealm; and the 
change is most especially pleasant if 
the discomfort of a heavy swell, toss- 
ing and tumbling the ship about, has 
been experienced; and the present 
occasion was one to impart a lively 
sense of enjoyment. The streaming 
of the dog vane was the signal for 
spreading the light sails ; the ship felt 
her canvas and moved onward; and 
her buoyant careening over the moun- 
tain wave looked like the exultation 
of triumph. The breeze freshened, 
and on she went, dashing through the 
foaming spray, and as the gale in- 
creased, madly surging to the press 
of her canvass. The royals were no 
sooner furled and the yards on deck, 
than it became necessary to take in 
the top-gallant sails; then to reef the 
topsails, taking in in quick succession 
one after another to the close reef. 
The gale still increased with fearful 
rapidity. The jib and spanker were 
taken in and securely stowed, the 
courses hauled up and furled, storm 
staysails bent and set, and last of all, 
the close-reefed topsails were taken 
in. We were now under the lowest 
sail that a ship can carry ina gale, 
and were fully convinced that we were 
fairly in for a hurricane. The heavy 
dead swell that had been rolling along 
through the day had changed its 
aspect, rushing and foaming and dash- 
ing as if imbued with a spirit bent on 
mischief; and our ship in place of her 
dull unresisting roll, now plunged and 
dashed through the surging foam like 
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some great monster in a mortal strife 

The evening came, and darkness 
was closing upon usat an early hour, 
when all hands were called to stand 
by their hammocks. No one enjoys 
a comfortable snoose more than Jack ; 
and when itis his wateh below, and 
he is snugly stowed away, the cares 
of the world and the war of the ele- 
ments around him are Jeft to those 
who have “the watch on deck,” and 
naught that wealth ere gave, or valor 
won, would sweeten the repose of his 
manly spirit. 

Obedient to the call the men were 
each at their station, where in the 
morning they had stowed their ham- 
mocks; the Quartermasters and Cap- 
tains of the Tops mounted on the net- 
tings to pass the hammocks to the 
crew, who, each in his turn, waited 
for his number to be called. Intent 
alone upon this duty, and mechani- 
cally minding the roll of the ship and 
holding on to keep from fetching 
away,—with scarcely a thought of 
anything but the number called,—ia 
an instant, as if an electric spark had 
at the same moment touched every 
heart, a cry of distress, and “a man 
overboard” was no sooner heard, than 
four hundred gallant spirits rushed for 
the quarter-boat, striving who should 
be first to the rescue of their hapless 
domrade. It wasanoble sight. The 
strife of battle, or the glory of victory 
is not to be considered in comparison 
with the pure spirit of self-devotion for 
the sake of humanity that was here 
displayed. The men were, in a great 
measure, strangers to each other and 
to the officers; yet the press was 
onward, with no object of personal 
distinction or ambition,—but to save. 
It was, indeed, a beautiful exhibition 
of the fearless and generous character 
that is formed by a life at sea. Happily 
the Captain was present, and knowing 
the certain destruction that must await 
the boat, the seamen were convinced 
that,as a least of evils, their comrade 
must be lefttoa sailor’s grave. It was 
quite dark, and no object could be seen 
under our lee but by the light of the 
dashing spray, which made no revela- 
tion to those who gazed for a brief 
space of time, then turned away with 
a heavy heart, submitting in humble 
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acquiescence to the will of Divine 
Providence. 

As the night advanced the winds 
continued to increase, until the sea- 
man’s mind was lost in amazement 
with its irresistible violence. The 


spray was lifted in torrents and borne } 


with fury on the gale; the human 
voice could not be heard ; to turn one’s 
face to the wind was to cease to 
breathe. The ocean was swelled into 
mountains,—lashed to the fury of mad 
Vitality towering far above the ship 
like an overhanging wall; while the 
ship herself, when she rolled to lee- 
ward, in rising frcm the depths below, 
would poise upon her beam ends, and 
the chances of her rolling entirely 
over were with much reason con- 
stantly present tothe mind. Lifelines 
were rove fore and aft upon the decks 
to hold on by—an indispensable pre- 
caution to keep those to windward 
from bringing up in the lee scuppers. 
The storm stay sails, made of the 
strongest canvas, were torn from the 
bolt rope and driven in fury by the 
blast, nota vestige remaining to show 
thatasail had beenthere. Sometimes 
the fearful and wild rush of the burst- 
ing sea would rise above the terrific 
wind; but this was a brief interlude, 
for the very embodiment of material 
air seemed to be irresistible, roaring 
as if Aolus had Jet loose the winds 
to drive the earth from its centre and 
bury in everlasting silence whatever 
breathed. 

Tt was evident to us that nothing 
made by the hands of man could with- 
stand this Jong, and the first alarm was 
the mainsail swelling from the gas- 
kets. Poor old Joe Smith,—as he was 
familiarly called by his mess-mates, 
and who possessed as warm and fear- 
less a heart as ever glowed to a gen- 
erous impulse,—por old Joe, then one 
of the mids’ of the Macedonian, 
silently touched here and there a sea- 
man whom he knew, and pointing to 
the sail Joosening from its furl, led 
the way, and after great labor secured 
and preserved it for future use. 
Towards midnight the masts began to 
complain, and the carpenter reported 
that both fore and main were sprung. 
The rigging was new, and the Jabor- 
ing and surging of the ship had slack- 


| 
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ened it by stretching. The wedges 
were knocked out in the partners to 
give the masts play, but the rigging 


\ still stretched, and both the fore and 


mainmast sprung in several places 
above and below the deck. 

The weather quarter-boat was turr- 
ed upside down, and blown in upon 
the mizen rigging. She was a new 
and beautiful whale-boat, and with 
every expedient the First Lieutenant 
essayed in vain to save by getting her 
inboard. When every effort nad failed, 
fearful of her chafing and pressing 
injuriously on the rigging, she was 
broken into small pieces and cast into 
the sea. On descending below, the 
scene was greatly changed. The 
gun-deck was flooded with water, 
although the hatches were securely 
battened down. With every roll the 
shot or something else that had broken 
loose, would sweep from side to side 
with the deluge, and the watch below, 
whose slumbers were disturbed, a- 
mused themselves with the casualties 
to which their Jess fortunate shipmates 
were exposed in trying to bring chaos 
into order. 

The apartments of the young 
officers presented still a different 
scene. he chaplain, with some of 
the newly initiated idlers, might be 
seen in prayer or earnest exhorta- 
tion, whilst there were reckless and 
thoughtless spirits whose jest and 
light-hearted laugh seemed to deride 
the storm with al] its threatened evil. 
Tt was along anda feartnl night, and 
before morning dawned the levity and 
thoughtlessness of youth yielded to 
the seber contemplation of an early 
grave. The captain and all the officers 
and crew were assembled on the 
guarter-deck. In one of the plunges 
of the ship the mizen-mast jumped 
from the step, and breaking about ten 
feet from the deck, fell over the taffrail. 
Stripped of the rigging, an anchor und 
hawser were bent to it, and it was 
launched overboard in the hope it 
might aid in keeping the ship’s head 
up, as she now lay in the trough of 
the sea aud quite at its mercy. The 
expedient answered no good purpose, 
as the hawser parted in a few minutes 
ard almost at the same time a sea 
towered over our deck, combing as It 
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rushed, and we breathlessly awaited 
the destiny that seemed at hand. Our 
gallant frigate shook in every timber 
as she heavily rose to avoid the impen- 
ding contact; but ere she reached 
. the summit of the wave it broke upon 

her side and poured in upon her deck, 
driving in the waist, and starting from 
their lashings all the boats and spars 
on the spar deck. She staggered 
under the blow, and like a combatant 
fairly subdued, seemed to be yielding 
to the last necessity; and if another 
sea like this had quickly followed, 
another trophy would have been added 
to the caverns ofthe deep. The rig- 
ging had slackened so much that it 
hung loosely down the masts, afford- 
ing them scarcely any support, and 
which now with every rol\ of the ship 
brought up against the partners with 
a surge; the slings and lifts of the 
main yard had chafed off, and at day- 
break it fell upon the deck. 

The fore-yard came down in the 
same way. A sea carried away the 
jib-boom, and it carried the fore-top- 
mast with it. It became necessary 
to cut away the main-topmast, which 
greatly worried the lower mast: but 
fearing that this might go over the 
side, the captain was unwilling to 
order the men aloft, The suggestion 
that volunteers were wanted was no 
sooner known than many times the 
number required eagerly presented 
themselves, and such as were designa- 
ted made their way up the tottering 
mainmast, and the topmast soon yield- 
ed to the blows from their hatchets 
and went over the lee side, whilst our 
fine fellows descended in safety to the 
deck. The Macedonian was now a 
perfect wreck, and had a greater 
chance of safety with both fore and 
mainmast over the side than with them 
standing unsupported, and broken in 
many places, as they were, above and 
below the deck. If we still hoped on, 
it was but the prompting of nature, 
that turns aside from life to the dreaded 
change common to us all. As our 
poor hulk wallowed in the trough of 
the sea, as if she had fairly given over 
the contest, whilst yet she received 
repeated blows, I still remember, with 
a feeling of professional pride, the 
manly bearing of our officers and crew, 
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who, having performed all their duties, 
stood patiently, and apparently with- 
out a sigh, awaiting with manly forti- 
tnde the final dispensation of Divine 
Providence. 

When at last it appeared certain 
that the main-mast would go below 
the deck and so shatter it as to renaer 
the foundering of the ship certain, it 
was determined to cut it away, and 
the order was no sooner given than 
the blows of the axe followed. They 
were not repeated many times, how- 
ever, before the order was counter- 
manded, and as a last expedient, haw- 
sers were passed round the rigging 
of the fore and main masts. ‘This 
answered even a better purpose than 
had been apprehended, and it was 
found that the masts were materially 
supported. It was now about ten 
hours since the time the hurricane 
fairly set in, and we had experienced 
in its wild career all the vicissitudes 
of shipwreck to the apprehension of 
impending destruction, when as sud- 
denly as the wind came upon it, it 
began to lessen; the spray ceased to 
fall in torrents, and the sua with its 
cheering light broke through the mist 
of the storm, bearing the inspiration 
of hope and gladness to every heart. 
The sea rapidly subsided, the hurri- 
cane was over, and we lived again to 
look {forward to the future with all its 
bright promises. Before the night of 
that day our jury-masts were rigged 
and we were under full sail for 
Norfolk. 


The Louisville Courier gives a list 
of disasters on the Western waters 
during the year 1854. The number 
of boats of all descriptions, injured or 
destroyed, amount to four hundred 
and ten, involving a loss of life of up- 
wards of three hundred human beings, 
definitely ascertained, besides many 
others reported, but not satisfactorily 
known. It, also involves a loss of 
property, of which definite estimates 
appear to the amount of $2,236,000, 
besides a vast amount not given in 
dollars and cents. 
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POLAR SEAS. 


NARRATIVE OF THE SUFFERINGS 
AND ADVENTURES OF Four Russian 
Saltors, 


Who were cast away on the 
Desert Island of East Spitsbergen, 
in 1743. 


In the year 1743, Jeremiah Oak- 
ladmkoff, a merchant of Mesen, in the 
province of Jugovia, and the govern- 
ment of Archangel, fitted out a vessel 
carrying 14 men. She was destined 
for Spitsbergen, to be employed in 
the whale and seal fishery. For eight 
successive days.after they had sailed, 
the wind was fair; but on the ninth it 
changed, so that instead of getting to 
the west of Spitsbergen, the usual 
place of rendezvous for the Dutch 
ships, and those of other nations an- 
nually employed in the whale fishery, 
they were driven eastward of those 
Islands; and after sume days they 
found themselves at a small ‘distance 
from one of them, called Hast Spits- 
bergen. 

Having approached this Island with- 
in about three wersts, or two English 
miles, their vessel was suddenly sur- 
rounded by ice, and they found them- 
selves in an extremely dangerous 
situation. In this alarming state a 
consultation was held, when the mate, 
Alexis Himkoff, declared, he recol- 
lected he had heard that some of the 
people of Mesen, having, some time 
before, formed a resolution of winter- 
ing on this island, had accordingly 
carried from that town timber proper 
for building a hut, and had actually 


erected one in some distance from the 
shore. ; 

This information induced the wholé 
company to resolve on wintering 
there; if, as they hoped, the hut stilb 
existed; for they clearly perceived the 
imminent danger in which they were, 
and that they must inevitably perish 
if they continued inthe ship. They, 
therefore, dispatched four of the crew 
in search of the hut, or any succor 
they could meet with. These were 
Alexis Himkof, the mate, Iwan Him- 
kof, his god son, Stephen Scharapof, 
and Feoder Wergen. As the shore 
on which they were to land was un- 
inhabited, it was necessary that they 
should make some provision for their 
expedition. They had almost two 
miles to travel over Joose bridges of 
ice, which, being raised by the waves, 
and driven against each other by the 
wind, rendered the way equally diffi- 
cultanddangerous. Prudence there- 
fore forbade their loading themselves 
too much, lest, being overburthened, 
they might sink between the pieces of 
ice and perish. 

Having thus maturely considered 
the nature of the undertaking, they 
provided themselves with a musket, 
a powder--horn, containing twelve 
charges of powder, with as many balls, 
an axe, asmall kettle, a bag with about 
twenty pounds of flour, a knife, a 
tinder-box and tinder, a bladder filled 
with tobacco, and every man_ his 
wooden pipe. Thus equipped, these 
four sailors arrived on the Island, little 
suspecting the misfortune that wag 
about to befal them. The first thing 
they did was to explore the country, 
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and soon discovered the hut they were 
in search of, about a mile and a half 
from the shore. It was thirty-six 
feet in length, eighteenin breadth, and 
as many high. It contained a small 
anti-chamber, about twelve feet broad, 
which had two doors, one to shut out 
the exterior air, the other to communi- 
cate with the inner room. This con- 
tributed greatly to keep the larger 
room warm when once heated. In 
the large room was an earthen stove, 
constructed in the Russian manner; 
that is, a kind of oven without a chim- 
ney; which serves occasionally either 
for bakirg, for heating the room, or, 
as is customary among the Russian 
peasants imvery cold weather, to sleep 
upon, 

This diseovery gave our adventu- 
rers great joy. The huthad suffered 
much from the weather, having now 
‘been bui:t a considerable time. They 
‘passed the night in it, and early the 
next morning hastened to the shore, 
‘impatient to inform their comrades of 
‘their success, and also to procure 
from the vessel such provisions, am- 
‘munition, and other. necessaries, as 
might better enable the crew to winter 
on the island. Their astonishment 
and agony of mind, when on reaching 
the place where they had landed, they 
saw nothing but an open sea, free 
from ice, which but the day before had 
covered the ocean, may more easily 
be conceived than described. A vio- 
lent storm which had arisen during 
the preceding night, had been the 
cause of this disastrous event. But 
they could not tell whether the ice 
which had before hemmed in the ves- 
sel, had been driven by the violence 
of the waves against the ship, and 
shattered her to pieces; or whether 
she had been carried outto sea by the 
current, a cirenmstance which fre- 
quently happens in those seas. What- 
ever accident had befallen her, they 
saw her no more; and as no tidings 
were afterwards received of her, it is 
more probable that she sunk, and that 
all on board of her perished. 

This unfortunate event deprived 
the wretched mariners of all hope of 
ever being abie to quit the island, and 
they returned to the hut full of horror 
and despair. Their first attention was 


employed, as may easily be imagined, 
in devising the means of providing 
subsistence and repairing their hut. 
The twelve charges of powder which 
they had brought with them, soon 
procured them as many rein-deer, 
with which animals the island 
bounds. 

It has already been observed that 
the hut discovered by the sailors had 
sustained some damage. There were 
cracks in many places between the 
boards of the building, which allowed 
free admission to the air. This incon- 
venience was, however, easily reme- 
died; as they had an axe, and the beams 
were still sound, it was an easy mat- 
ter to make the boards join again very 
tolerably; besides, as moss grew in 
great abundance all over the island, 
there was more than sufficient to fill 
up the crevices to which wooden 
houses must always be liable. Re- 
pairs of this kind cost the unhappy 
men the less trouble, as they were 
Russians, for all Russian peasants 
are good carpenters, build their own 
houses, and being, in general, very 
expert in handling the axe. 

The intense cold which makes 
those climates habitable to so few 
species of animals, renders them 


‘equally unfit for the production of 


vegetables. No species of tree or 
even shrub is found on any of the 
islands of Spitsbergen, a circumstance 
of the most alarming nature to our 
sailors. Without fire it was [Here 
is an hiatus caused by the absence of 
two small pages from the copy.]— 
Eps. J. or C. 

sible with thongs of rein-deer skin, to 
stick about the thickness of a man’s 
arm, which they got from some 
branches of trees that had been cast 
on shore. Thus equipped with spears, 
they resolved tc attack a white bear, 
and after a most dangerous encounter, 
they killed the formidable creature, 
and thus obtained a fresh supply of 
provisions. The flesh of this animal 
they relished exceedingly, and they 
thought it much resembled beef in 
flavor. They perceived with great: 
pleasure, that the tendons might, with 
little or no trouble, be divided into 
filaments as fine as they pleased. This 
was perhaps the most fortunate dis- 
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covery these men could have made; 
for, besides other advantages, they 
were thus furnished with strings for 
their bow. 

The success our unfortunate islan- 
ders had experienced in making the 
spears, and the great utility of the lat- 
ter, encouraged them to proceed, and 
to forge some pieces ofiron into heads 
of arrows of the same shape, though 
somewhat smaller than those of the 
spears. Having ground and sharpened 
these like the former, they tied thes 
with the sinews of the white bears to 
pieces of fir, to which, by means of 
sinews also of the white bear, they 
fastened feathers of sea-fow], and thus 
became possessed of a complete bow 
and arrows. Their ingenuity in this 
respect was crowned with success far 
beyond their expectations; for during 
the time of their continuance upon 
the island, they killed with these ar- 
rows no jess than 250 rein-deer, 
besides a great number of blue and 
white foxes. The flesh of these ani- 
mals served them also for food, and 
their skins for clothing, and other 
necessary preservations against the 
intense cold of a climate so near the 
pole. 

They, however, killed only ten 
white bears in all, and these not with- 
out the utmost danger; for these ani- 
mals being prodigiously strong, de- 
fended themselves with astonishing 
vigor and fury. The first they at- 
tacked designedly, but the otber nine 
they killed in their own defence; for 
some of these creatures even ventured 
to enter the outer room of their hut in 
order to devour them. All the bears 
did not, it is true, show an equal degree 


of fury; either because some were { 


less pressed by hunger, or were 
naturally of a less ferocious disposi- 
tion; for several which enterea the 
hut immediately betook themselves to 
flight on the first attempt of the sailors 
to drive them away, A repetition of 
these formidable attacks threw the 
men into great terror and anxiety, as 
they were in almost perpetual danger 
of being devoured. The rein-deer, 
the blue and white foxes, and the white 
bears, were the only food these 
wretched mariners tasted during their 
continuance in that dreary abode. 
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In their excursions through the 
island, they had found nearly in the 
tniddle of it a slimy loam or a kind of 
clay. Out of this they found means 
to form a utensil to serve for a lamp, 
and they proposed to keep it constantly 
burning with the fat of the animals 
they might kill. ‘To have been desti- 
tute of light, in a country where, in 
winter, darkness* reigns for several 
months together, would have greatly 
increased their other calamities. Hav- 
ing, therefore, fashioned a kind of 
lamp, they filled it with rein-deer’s 
fat, and stuck in it some linen twisted 
into the shape of a wick. But they 
had the mortification to find that, as 
soon as the fat melted, it not only 
soaked into the clay, but fairly ran 
through it on all sides. It was there- 
fore, necessary to contrive some 
method of preventing this inconveni- 
ence, which did not proceed from 
cracks, but from the substance of 
which the lamp was made being too 
porous. They made another one, 
dried it thoroughly in the air, then 
heated it red hot, and afterwards 
quenched it in their kettle, in which 
they boiled down a quantity of flour 
to the consistence of starch. The 
lamp being then dried and filled with 
melted fat, they now found to their 
joy that it did not leak. But, for 
greater security, they dipped linen 
tags in their paste, and with them 
covered it all over on the outside. 
Having succeeded in this attempt, 
they immediately rade another lamp 
for fear of an accident, that at all 
events they might not be destitute of 
light; upon which they determined to 
reserve the remainder of their flour 
for similar purposes. 

As they had carefully collected 
whatever happened to be cast on shore 
to supply themselves with fuel, they 
had found among the wrecks of ves- 
sels some cordage and a smal] quantity 
of oakum, which served them to make 
wicks for their lamp. When these 
stores began to fail, their shirts and 
trowsers were employed to make good 
the deficiency. By these means they 
kept their lamp burning without inter- 
mission, from the day they first made 
it, which was soon after their arrival 
on the island, until that of their em- 
barkation for their native country. 
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The necessity of converting the 
most essential parts of their clothing, 
such as their shirts and drawers, to 
the use ahove specified, exposed them 
the more to the rigor of the climate. 
They also found themselves in want 
of shoes, boots, and other articles of 
dress ; and as winter was approach- 
ing, they were again obliged to have 
recourse to that ingenuity which 
necessity suggests, and which seldom 
fails in the trying hour of distress, 

They had abundance of skins of 
foxes and rein-deer, that had hitherto 
served them for bedding, and which 
they now thought of employing to 
some more essential service, but they 
wereatalosshowtotanthem, After 
some deliberation, they resolved to 
adopt the following. method: They 
soaked the skins for several days in 
fresh water, till they could pull off the 
hair pretty easily; they then rubbed 
the wet skin in with their hands till 
it was nearly dry, when they spread 
some melted rein-deer’s fat over it, 
and again rubbed it well. By this 
process the leather was rendered soft, 
pliant and supple, and proper for every 
purpose for which they wanted to 
employ it. Those skins that were 
designed for furs, they soaked only 
one day to prepare them for being 
wrought, and then proceeded in the 
manner before mentioned, excepting 
only that they did not remove the hair. 
Thus they soon provided themselves 
with the necessary materia!s for all 
the parts of dress they wanted. 

They made a curious needle out of 
a piece of wire; and the sinews of the 
bear and the rein-deer, which. they 
split into several threads, served them 
to sew with. 

Excepting the uneasiness which 
generally accompanies an involuntary 
soliitude, these people having thus 
by their ingenuity, so far overcome 
their wants, might have had reason to 
be contented with what Providence 
had done for their distressful situation. 
But that melancholy reflection to 
which each of these forlorn persons 
could not help giving way, that per: 
haps he might survive his companions, 
and then perish for want of subsist- 
ence, or become a prey to the wild 

beasts, incessantly disturbed their 
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minds. The mate, Alexander Him- 
koff, more particularly suffered; hav- 
ing left a wife and three children 
behind him, he was deeply afflicted 
at his separation from them. He 
declared, after his return, that they 
were Constantly in his mind, andthat 
the thought of never more seeing 
them, rendered him very unhappy. 

When our four mariners had passed 
nearly six years in this dreary place, 
Feoder Wergen, who had from the 
first been ina languid condition, died, 
after suffering excruciating pains du- 
ring the latter part of his life— 
Though they were relieved bv that 
event from the trouble of attending 
him, and the pain of witnessing with- 
out being able to alleviate his misery, 
yet his death affected them not a little. 
They saw their numbers diminished, 
and each of the survivors wished to 
be the next to follow him. 

As he died in winter, they dug a 
grave in the snow as deep as they 
could, in which they laid the corpse, 
and they covered it to the best of their 
power, that the white bears might not 
getatit. The melancholy reflections 
occasioned by the death of their com- 
rade were still fresh in their minds, 
and each expected to pay this last duty 
to his remaining companions in misfor- 
tune, or to receive it from them, when 
on the 15th of August, 1794, a Russian 
ship unexpectedly appeared in sight. 

The vessel belonged to a trader, 
who had come with it to Archangel, 
intending that it should winter in Nova 
Zembla, but, fortunately for our poor 
exiles, the director of the whale- 
fishery proposed to the merchant to 
let his vessel winter at West Spits- 
bergen, to which, after many objec- 
tions, he at length agreed. 

The contrary winds they met with 
on their passage made it impossible 
for them to reach the place of their 
destination. The vessel was driven 
towards East Spitsbergen, directly 
opposite to the residence of our mari- 
ners, who, as soon as they perceived 
her, hastened to light fires upon the 
hills nearest their habitation, and then 
ran to the beach, waving a flag made 
of rein-deer’s skin, fastened to a pole. 
The people on board, perceiving these 
signals, concluded that there were 
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men upon the island, who implored 
their assistance, and therefore came 
toananchor near the shore. It would 
be in vain to attempt to describe the 
joy of these poor people, at seeing 
the moment of their deliverance so 
nesr. They soon agreed with the 
master of the ship to work for him 
during the voyage, and to pay him 
eighty rubles on their arrival, for 
taking them on board with all their 
riches, which consisted cf fifty pud or 
2000 pounds of rein-deer’s fat; besides 
many hides of those animals, skins of 
blue and white foxes, and those of the 
ten white bears they had killed. They 
took care not te forget their bow and 
arrows, their spears, their knife and 
axe, which were almost worn out, 
their awls and their needjes, which 
they carefully kept in a bone-box, 
very ingeniously made with their knife 
only; and in short every thing they 
possessed. 

Our adventurers arrived sate at 
Archangel on the 28th of September 
1749, having spent six years and three 
months in their dreary solitude. The 
moment of their landing was near 
proving fatal to the loving and beloved 
wife of Alexis Himkoff, who being 
presert when the vessel came into 
port, immediately knew her husband, 
and ran with such eagerness to bis 
embraces, that she slipped into the 
water, and very narrowly escaped 
being drowned. 

All three on their arrival were 
strong and healthy; but having lived 
so long without bread, they could not 
reconcile themselves to the use of it, 
and complained thatit filled them with 
wind; nor could they bear any spiritu- 


‘ous liquors, and therefore drank noth- 


ing but water. 


Seamen’s Advance Wages, 


New-York, Wednesday, Jan. 17, 755. 

Much has been said and written in 
reference toinfluences which degrade 
our seamen. Strong drink has re- 
ceived a part of the blame, though by 
no means its full share. It is the 
chief cause of the sailor’s degradation. 
But other causes also have their 
influence—of one of these I propose 
#o speak. It is the system 2f paying 


seaman advance wages. I assert 
that newt to rnm, the svstem of paying 
the money .before it is due tends to 
degrade our seamen more than all the 
other evils combined. Who is bene- 
fited by this advance? Two classes— 
the dishonest landlord and the mer- 
chant. How isthe landlord benefited 
by the advance? Simply because he 
keeps it, and shoves the sailor off 
without a fair settlement, if he hap- 
pens to be ignorant ordrunk. As this 
phase of the subject is so generally 
conceded to be as I have stated, I 
will say no more about it, but as the 
other to the uninitiated seems absurd, 
it needs some comment. How, then, 
it will be asked, is the merchant 
benefited by giving the sailor advan- 
ces? [can best answer this question 
by stating the case in a practical point 
of view. First, I say the owners 
would rather not pay the money 
befurehand, provided they could keep 
the wages per month at the same 
figure without as with the advance. 
A crew is wanted (e. g.) to go te 
Liverpool, New-Orleans, or any other 
place. Wages may be $20 per month, 
and men hard to get at that, even 
with a month's advance. What is to 
be done? Give them $25 or $30 per 
month, aud a month’s advance still ? 
‘No! Keep the wages $20, and make 
the advance $30 or $40. Well, 
why not give $30 or $40 per month 
and no advance? For this reason: if 
$30 a month is paid, and the ship 
makes her voyage in three months, 
that would be $90 per man for the 
voyage. If $20 a month is paid and 
$30 advance, the ship can easily get 
rid of these men even if they wished 
to stay. They are of Jittle use while 
the ship lays in port—still their wages 
run on, and amount to quite an item. 
Let the ship be clear of them, and 
then what does it cost per man? $30 
advance this side and perhaps $15 the 
other—-$45 or $$50—making a saving 
of as much more for every man. 
About $1,000 a voyage, or $3,000 
per year, on asingle ship. But le¢ 
us see how this would work on othe F 
voyages besides European. Wages 
used to be $12 per month to the East 
Indies, while $15and $18 were being 
paid for other voyages. Now they 
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pay $15, while other voyages pay 
$18 or $20. Take an illustration. 
I want a crew for a long voyage. I 
propose to ship them for $18 per 
month.and no advance. The inquiry 
then is, can you get them for $15 per 
month if] pay two months’ advance ? 
“Yes,” says the shipping-master, “I 
think I can.” The temptation of get- 
ting the two manths’ pay may induce 
them to ship; butif not, he goes to the 
owners and says “I cannot get the 
men,” that “they ask $16 or $17.” 
The reply will be, “I cannot give that. 
I would rather give them three months’ 
advance.” Why? Because the inter- 
est on $15 is not $1 per month, and 
_ he is quite sure the men will not leave 
the ship, and whatever rate is paid in 
the beginning must be paid throughout 
the voyage. It seems to me this isa 
very plain matter, and that my case is 
made clear. 

What is the effect on the sailor? 
In the first place it tempts him to be 
dishonest, to get a month or two 
months’ advance and run away, and 
in order to run away and make it an 
object, he must have little or no cloth- 
ing, and if not successful in escaping, 
as many are, he goes to sea destitute 
of even necessary clothing. 

Another effect. It often makes 
them sulky and reckless; they have 
to work a month or two for “dead 
horse,” as it is ealled, and they feel 
little or no interest in the success of 
the voyage; especially ifthe passage 
is short enough to enable them to run 
away in debt to the ship. 

Well, you ask me what is the 
remedy forall this. I frankly confess 
that this is a difficult question to 
answer, but it seems tome it could be 
uone, if merchants were willing to 
abandon a short-sighted policy, and 
have more regard to a prospective 
good. I know it would be a very 
expensive job for a time, and fraught 
with many difficulties, but it will pay 
in the end, by bringing in a better class 
of men and improving those already 
in the service. But in reference to 
the obstacles to be encountered—when 
and where can we begin? Let ship 
owners in the principal ports have a 
meeting and pledge themselves to 
each other, and on the first day of next 


May, or on some other convenient 
day, they will commence shipping 
their crews without any advance. 

Tbe men who board seamen, and 
the men themselves, will make pre- 
parations to meet the exigences of the 
case. Jam aware that there frequent- 
ly are cases where men are cast away 
and lose all they have. What can 
be done in such a case? Pay them 
advance? No. Let them be fitted 
out as far as itis safe, on the credit 
of the voyage or passage, and take 
their orders on the owners, payable 
in such time as can be agreed upon. 
Let every ship be provided with a good 
slop-chest of good sea articles, and 
charge a small but regular per centage 
on the goods. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, this article will 
set the pen of some ready writer in 
motion, more capable of committing 
his thoughts to paper for the public 
mind than myself, and show them the 
great amount that would be saved by 
improving the character of seamen, in 
both life and property. 

SHEET ANCHOR. 

N. Y. Times. 


——— 
Marine Disasters. 


We cut the following illustration - 
of “sorrow on the sea,” from the 
Buffalo Com. Advertiser. 

The loss of life on the propeller 
Westmoreland falls heavily on our 
citizens, and many a home has been 
rendered desolate and many a fireside 
sad by the mournful event. Yester- 
day afternoon a man entered our office 
and enguired if we had any particulars 
of the wreck ofthe propeller, We 
had that minute received a report from 
the west, and read to him the names 
of the lost. At the sound of the first 
he grew deathly paie, and staggering 
back against a table. nearly fell to the 
floor. We had read to him the name 
of his own brother, and the strong, 
hardy man was nearly smitten +o the 
heart. He spoke no word, although 
he made an attempt to say something; 
but as the big tears rolled down his 
cheeks and the rising in the throat 
checked his utterance,he pulled his cap 
over his eyes and staggered from the 
room. We felt acute regret that we 
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did not use more caution in reading to 
him the names of the dead. 

Shortly afterwards we had another 
visit. It was from the wife of one of 
the crew. With quivering lips and 
blanched cheeks she stammered out 
the inquiry as to the names of the 
saved and lost, ending with the prayer, 
“For the love of God, don’t tell me he 
is dead!” We glanced over the list, 
with sach a psinful feeling as we 
hope not sooa again to experience. 
The name met our eye—it was among 
the saved, but we scarcely had voice 
to give her the joyful intelligence. 
With a wild cry, the poor woman 
clasped her nands and burst into tears. 
This time, thank God, they were tears 
of joy; still they were almost painfal 
from the intensity of feeling they 
evinced. The two incidents were 
somewhat more exciting than the 
ordinary events of a day in an editor’s 
room. 


——+e+- -—— 


A Mother’s Prayer. 


A mother had heard of the arrival 
of her sailor-boy outside the Cape, 
and was waiting his return with the 
anxiety a mother alone can know. 
With faith strong in God, she prayed 
for his safety. News came that the 
vessel was lost. 

The father, who was an unconver- 
ted man, who had preserved a sullen 
silence, now wept aloud. The tno- 
ther observed, “ He is in the hands of 
Him who doeth all things well,” and 
again the subdued and softened spirit 
bowed, commending her son and her 
husband, in an audible voice to God. 

In the morning, the little gate in 
front of the dwelling turned on its 
hinges, the door opened, and their son, 
their lost, loved son, stood before 
them. The vessel had been driven 
in one of the harbors of the coast and 
was safe. The father rushed to meet 
him. His trotner hanging on his 
neck, earnestly exclacmed, “My child, 
how came you here ?” “Mother,” said 
he, as the tears coursed down his sun- 
burat face, “I knew you'd pray me 
home.” 

Whata spectacle: a wild, reckless 
youth, acknowledging the efficacy of 
prayer. Itseems he was aware of 
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his perilous situation, and that he la- 
bored with the thought, “ My mother 
prays; Christians’ prayersare answer- 
ed, and I may be saved.” This reflec- 
tion, when almost exhausted with fa- 
tig'ue,.and ready to give up in despair, 
gave him fresh strength, and with re- 
newed courage he labored till the har- 
bor was gained. : 

Christian mother, pray for that son 
who is likely to be wrecked in the 
storm of life, and his prospects blasted 
for ever. He may be saved. 


—_——_+ 9. —____ 
Disasters, 


Whaleship City of New Bedfon, 
struck on a sand bar in Sechon Galf, 
near Maria, in the Ochotsk Sea, eve- 
ning of September 6. Capt. Ray, of 
the Chilian whaling barque Rivello, 
(also wrecked within a mile of the 
same place, states that the City im- 
mediately hoisted signals of distress in 
the mizen rigging, and fired guns 
throughout the night, but in the 
morning had entirely disappeared. He 
thinks she must have gone to pieces. 

Ship St. Patrick. Whiteman, which 
sailed from Liverpool on the 15th 
Nov. for this port, went ashore 19th 
Dec., at 6 o'clock, Pp. M., two miles 
South of Barnegat, the weather being 
very foggy at the time. The passen- 
gers, 411 in number, were all saved 
and brought up to the city. 


Ship Niagara, of New York. Drum- 
mond, from New-Orleans, about Sept. 
24th for Venice, was abandoned at 
sea Oct. 24th, lat. 29°, lon. 68°. Capt. 
Drummond and crew were taken off 
the wreck by barque Excelsior, of and 
for New-Haven, and carried to Bar- 
badoes. 

Ven. Brig Orinoco, Treviranus, from 
Angostura, for New York, in coming 
down the River Orinoco, 19th Nov. 
struck on a sunken rock, and filled in 
five minutes. Vessel and cargo a 
total loss. 


Schr. Mary Ann, from Boston for 
Miramichi, with a general cargo, went 
ashore at Belle Creek, P. E I., 26th 
Nov., and became a total wreck. 

Plymouth, November 19. 

The Sterlingshire, from Bashbury, 

N. A., for London, has on board 
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the captain and part of the crew of 
the ship Pampero, Olive, from Quebec 
for Greenock, abandoned 2d. Nov.: 
the remainder were saved by the 
barque Australia, from Honduras for 
London. 

__ Brig Enterprise, from Laguna for 
Boston, has been totally lost on the 
coast of Mexico; no particulars. 

Br. brig Vixen, from St. John, N. 
B., for Surinam, was wrecked inaN. 
E. gale, Oct.11. ‘The crew remained 
en the wreck 26 days. They were 
taken off 6th ult., by brig Leader, 
from Port Medway for Barbadoes. 
Br. schr. Belmont from Windsor, 
Nw S., for Boston, with plastor, was 
totally lost in the last gale off Cape 
Ann. The crew took to their boats, 
and were subsequently picked up. 


Among the vessels lost at Balack- 
lava in the storm of Nov. 14, were 
two reported American, namely the 
Progress, six of the persons on board 
at the time being saved; and the 
Wanderer, all on board the latter 
perishing. 

Brig Empire, lost near Belize, Hond., 
Sruck on the outer reef cn the 
Northern two Keys, near Half Moon 
Key, no date, and is a total loss. 

Ship Harvest Queen, at this port 
from Liverpool, reports: Jar. 22d. fell 
in with Br. Brig Aspasia, Capt. Crow, 
In distress, with flag Union down, 
spoke her. The captain reported her 
dismasted and in a leaky condition, 
and wished to be taken off. Took 
them on board. 


Ship Queen of the West, Pennell 
one of Messrs. Grinnell, Mintnrn & 
Co’s line of New York and Liverpool 
Packets, went ashore on Caermathen 
Bar, Great Britain, no date, and at 
last accounts was breaking up. 


Ivica, Nov. 28.—The Hirondelle, 
Pascal, from Algiers for Mostaganem, 
was in contact last night, at midnight, 
with the barque Alberta, (or Elberta,) 
Hicklorn, from Tarragona for New 
York, and abandoned hy the crew, 
who were saved by the Alverta, which 
arrived here to-day. 

Schr. El Paso, from Baltimore, 
via Norfolk, for Antigua, was aban- 
doned at sea on the 28th Oct. 


Br. brig Two Ladies, Doane, from 
Port-au-Prince Nov. 23, bound to 
Boston, went ashore Dec. 6, on the 
N. W. point of Inagua, in a Norther, 
and bilged. 

Ship Sunny Side from New Orleans 
for Liverpoo], was totally lost on the 
Bahama Banks, between Rising Rock 
and Orange Key, 28th. 

‘Barque Loretta Fish, from Inagua, 
for New Orleans, was totally lost on 
26th Nov., on Mucaro Reet, Bahama 
Banks. The captain and crew took to 
the boats, and after a passage of 44 
hours, succeeded in reaching Nuevi- 
tas. 

Br. ship Queen of the Seas, before 
reported ashore near Liverpool, N. 
S., has been driven high up on 
the beach, her bottom knocked out, 
and spars all gone, and in fact a com- 
plete and total wreck. 

Schr. Greyhound, of New-Haven, 
from Santa Cruz, Cuba, for Antwerp, 
was wrecked on Hog-Sty Reef, Baha- 
ma Banks, night of Dec. 27th when 
seven days out. 

Brig Bowditch, from Alexandria, 
cargo coal, went ashore at Freeport, 
L. I, two miles West of the Flight, 
and will probably be a total Joss. 

Sch, Sierra Nevada, Smith, in 
coming out over the Humboldt Bar, 
prev. to Nov. 30, parted her hawser 
and went ashore on the South Beach. 
The vessel is a total loss. 

Sch. Triton was lost at Junk River, 
West coast of Africa, about 1st Oct; 
crew and passengers saved. 

Jan. 11.—News reached us last 
night, that the brig Tartar, of and 
from Charleston for New Orleans, 
had bilged, and would be a total loss. 


Brig Enterprise was lost at Tobasco, 
whilst lying at her anchors, during a 
norther; no date given, supposed early 
in January. 

Brig T. P. Perkins, from Philadel- 
phia for Boston, ashore at Scituate, 
will probably be a total loss. 

Portsmouth, Jan. 1—Ship Pampero, 
of St. John, N. B., abandoned, with no 
boats, rudder or bowsprit, and with 
fore topmast &c., gone, was boarded 
on the 26th Dee. . 

Schr. David Faust, at Philadelphia 
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from Wilmington, N. C., encountered 
very violent gales on the passage, 
and on the 28th ult, off the Frying 
Pan Shoal, was struck by a heavy 
sea which washed over board from 
the main boom four of the crew, one 
of whom was saved only through the 
exertions of the captain. 

Brig General Yaylor, from Wil- 
mington, N. C. for Boston, was totally 
lost on Cape Lookout, no date. The 
account is by telegraph from Wash- 
ington, N. 

Schr. Boston, of and from Bangor, 
for Nantucket, before reported ashore 
near Marshfield, has gone to pieces. 

Br. ship Witch of the Wind, of St. 
John, N. B., partly dismasted and 
abandoned, was seen outside of Hali- 
fax on or previous to Ist inst. 

Barque Formosa, from Smyrna for 
Boston, was wrecked about January 
5th, near Messina. No particulars 
given. 

Barque Celestia at Boston from Bal- 
timore, reports: 31st Jun., Cape Cod 
S. 25 miles, got in contact with barque 
W. M. Harris, Tary, from Galveston, 
for Boston, which had starboard bow 
stove, and soon after filled and cap- 
sized. 

Brig Navalla, from Cardenas for 
Boston, was the vessel stranded 28th 
Jan., opposite Patchogue, L. I. 

Schr. Solomon Andrews, from 
Charleston for this port, went ashore 
on Ocracoke Shoal, Jan. 11, 7 Pp. m, 
and will be a total loss. 

Brig R. D. Merriam, from Savan- 
nah, for Philadelphia, foundered in the 
neighborhood of the Solomon An- 
drews during the same night. 
crew, seven in number, were taken 
off. by a schooner, and carried to 
Ocracoke. 

Brig Damerscove, Sweetser, which 
sailed from Portland 7th Dec. for 
Alexandria, sprung a leak when three 
days out, and finding the water gain- 
ing very fast on the pumps, they 
were obliged to throw over part of 
cargo to keep the vessel afloat; she 
remained in this condition six days, 
when they were fallen in with by 
brig Beronda, of (Newcastle,) Cox, 
and captain and crew taken off and 
carried into Provincetown. 


The | 


Schr. Empire, from Boston for 
Belize. Honduras, with an assorted 
cargo, was totally Jost 1st December, 
on a coral reef near her port of desti- 
nation. 

Three masted schr. Fame, went a 
at Rockland in the gale of 3d. and 
and will probaqly be a total loss. 

Schr. Isabel, where from or bound 
for not stated, went ashcre morning 
of 21st Dec., opposite Congress Hall, 
Cape Island, N. J., and became a total 
loss. The crew clung to the rigging 
until daylight, when they were res 
cued by some citizens of Cape Island 
in a whale boat. 

Ship Lady Franklin, at this port 
from Liverpool, reports: 91h Decem- 
ber, saw schr. Planter, Baker, of 
Dennis, with signal of distress flying; 
bore down and found her in a sinking 
condition, with crew exhausted from 
their exertions in bailing ; took on 
board all hands, six in number. 


Notices to Mariners, 


Coast Survey Sration, 


Near Camden, Me., October 27, 1854" 

Sir :—I.am indebted to the Chief 
Engineer, Gen. Totten, for an extract 
from a letter of Lieut. H. G. Wright, 
ofthe Corps of Engineers, communica- 
ting the existence of a shoal spot not 
upon the chart, nor generally known 
to wreckers, in Garden Key channel, 
the light-house bearing South. 

This shoal has scant three fathoms » 
of water on it, while there are six and 
a half and seven fathoms on each side 
of it. 

The hydrography of the Coast 
Survey has not yet included this 
channel. 

I would respectfully request au- 
thority to publish the foregoing for 
the use of navigators. 

Very respectfully, 

(Signed) A. D. Bacne, Superin- 
tendent. Hon. P. Wasuineton, Act. 
Sec. of Treasury. 


—_— 


Epeartown, December 4, 1854. 

The Beacons at Holmes’ Hole will 
be illuminated on or about the 5th 
December, 1854. The following sail- 
ing directions will explain their use 
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and character. In entering from the 
Westward, give the West Chop a 
berth of about half a mile, until you 
get the white light on with the red— 
then run for the anchorage. 

In entering from the Eastward, 
give the Hast Chop a berth of about 
half a mile, and you may follow it 
around until the white light is on with 
the green; but the best anchorage is 
near and on the Westward of that line. 

The white (or leading light) on 
with the red (or Eastern) light, clears 
the rock off Low Point. 

The white light on with the green 
(or Western) divides nearly the hard 
‘from the soft bottom in the outer 
harbor, and leads through the deepest 
water to the inner harbor. 

By order of the Light House Board. 

A. A. Hotcoms, L. H. I. 


Tue New Licut ar Sr. Aveus- 
TrnE.—On the night of the 2d inst. 
the old lights at the Lighthouse were 
replaced by one of the 4th Order of 
Fresnel Lens Light. This light is 
fixed as heretofore, but varied -by 
flashes, which are remarkably bril- 
liant. The flashes occur once in three 
minutes. 


Pumpkin Istanp Lieut House, 
Mainu.—Notice is hereby given that 
a Light House has been erected on 
Pumpkin Island, Maine, which is in- 
tended to serve as a guide to the 
Western entrance of HNdgemogein 
Beach, and to Buck’s Harbor, Maine, 

The tower is built of brick, and 
painted white; the keeper’s dwelling 
is painted brown. The tower is 17 
feet high, and the focal plane is 27 
feet above the level of the sea. The 
illuminating apparatus is a Fifth Order 
Fresnel Lens, and the light can be 
seen, in good weather, from a point 
15 feet above the level of the sea, a 
distance of 9 nautical or 9 1-2 statute 
miles. 

The light will be lighted, for the 
first time, at sunset, January 1, 1855, 
and will be kept burning every night 
thereafter from sunset to sunrise. 
By order of the Light House Board, 

W. B. Frankuin, 

Light Honse Inspector, Ist District. 

Portland, Me., Dec. 1, 1854. 
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Ecero Licut—Entrance To Ee- 
ERSUND, Norway.— Official notice 
has been received at this office, thro’ 
the Department of State, that the Roy- 
al College of Commerce has announ- 
ced that, according to an official pub- 
lication of the Norwegian Marine De- 
partment, 

A First Order Fixed Light, on the 
system of Fresnel, has been estab- 
lished on the west pvint cf the island 
of Egero, near the northern entrance 
to Eversund, and would be lighted on 
the 16th November, 1854, and con- 
tinued to be lighted thereafter at the 
hours customary for other Norwegian 
lights, 

The light is 156 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is visible at the 
distance of 22 miles in all directions 
from seaward. 

The tower is 92 feet in hight, and 
painted red. 

The position of the tower is in lat. 
58° 24' 45” N., lon. 5° 487 15" EK. 
of Greenwich. 

By order of the Lighthouse Board, 

Tuornton A. Jenxins, Sec’y. 

Treasury Department, 

Office Lighthouse Board, Jan. 8, 1855. 

There has been a Fog Bell erected 
on the South end of Baker’s Island, 
and one also at Race Potnt, Cape Cod. 
These bells will be rung by machine 
ery, and will be in operation during 
thick and foggy weather. 


Wreck orr MINEHEAD, BRISTOL 
CHANNEL. 
Trinity House, London, Jan. 9, 55. 
A Green Buoy, marked with the 
word Wreck, has been placed 20 
fathoms North of a vessel sunk off 
Minehead, in the Bristol Channel. 
The Buoy lies in 8 1-2 fathoms at 
Low Water Spring Tides, with the 
following marks and compass bear- 
ings, viz.: 
Foreland Point, a ship’s length off 
Hurlstone Point, N. W. by W.4 W. 


We are requested to state, (says 
the Charleston Mercury,) that the 
new Beacon on Thomas’ [sland has 
been completed, and the Beacon on 
Morris’ Island repnired, and that they 
will be lit on the night of the 21st Dec. 


Oro York, Moreh, 1855, 


Notice. 

Subscribers to the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine in arrears, and Agents having 
funds on hand on account of the 
Magazine, would confer a favor by 
forwarding the same to us before the 
end of the month of April, at which 
time our Financial year closes. 


Honolulu Sailor’s Home, 
Tt gives us great pleasure to learn 
that the . Hawaiian Government has 
donated the most eligible site in Hon- 
olulu for the purpose of « Sailor’s 
Home ; and that the conditions speci- 
fied in the following resolution con- 
veying the grant are liberally met by 
the generous citizens on the spot. At 
the last date $2,500, or one-half of 
the specified $5,000 had been raised. 
The estimated value of the site is 
$6,000. The sum of $15,000 will be 
required to erect the suitable build- 
ings. 
Resolution of the Privy Council. 
“ Resolved, That the Petition for a 
lot of land for a Sailor’s Home be 
granted, provided it shall be a rule 
established ip such home, and strictly 
enforced:—That no intoxicating li- 
quors sha]l be drank on the premises ; 
no women of lewd character admitted ; 
no gambling allowed, nor any other 
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disorder tolerated. This resolution 
shall not be binding on the King’s 
Government, unless the sum of Five 
Thousand Dollars be raised by sub- 
scription for the purpose aforesaid, 
within twelve months, and on the fur- 
ther condition that such Sailor’s 
Home shail be equally available to the 
Sailors of all Nations, including those 
of this Kingdom,—and when said Jot 
ceases to be used for the purpose of 
a Sailor’s Home, the same shall revert 
to the Government. 

By order of Privy Council, this 20th 
day of Nov., 1854. 

Lorren AnpreEws, Secretary.” 

After speaking of the generosity of 
the citizens of Honolulu, and appeal- 
ing to the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and other friends, to lend a 
generous hand, the Rev. 8. C, Damon, 
Chaplain, cites the following charac- 
teristic 

RESPONSES FROM THE,SEA. 

“ The master ofa whaie ship called 
upon us recently. His vessel was 
lying off and on. He had heard of 
the effort to erect a Sailor’s Home in 
Honolulu, and without waiting to be 
called upon, by a ‘floating committee,’ 
or any one else, he says: “I have 
been three seasons to the Arctic—and 
made a losing voyage, but I'll give 
$20 00 to the Sailor’s Home, JU 
muke so much sure.” Such a dona- 
tion, under tne circumstances, we re- 
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gard as a noble gift. It was most 
honorable to the man. We know not 
the widow’s name who gave the “two 
mites,” neither will our readers learn 
from us the name of the Skipper who 
gave $20 00 

Take another example, some days 
since when visiting the Hospital, we 
passed by the bed of a man who seem- 
ed to be a great sufferer. He could 
hardly speak, but after fumbling under 
his blenket, he drew out a $2 50 gold 
piece, shining as bright as when it 
dropped from the mint in Philadelphia, 
“there,” says he, “ take that for your 
Home. The Sailor's Home is a 
great thing. I'll give some more by 
and by.” ‘This too, was a well done 
deed. No matter for the name of the 
donor; but try, reader, and do the 
like, as modestly and cheerfully. 

Take another example, Jack is a 
queer fellow. He does things some- 
times which will make a misanthrope 
Jaugh, and Sir Humphrey Melancholy 
smile. A certain sailor called at our 
sanctum a few days since. He hada 
“sheet in the wind!” He was none 
of your ignorant fellows. His lan- 
guage was well chosen. There was 
no mistake, tie had the elements of a 
noble character. There was the schol- 
arly air in his demeanor. He was 
just such a son asa fond doting moth. 
er would love; and the more he 
grieved her, the more would she love 
him. He said he had broke his moth- 
er’s heart; we believed it! He rais- 
ed the veil of the past enough to show 
a sad looking picture. His mother 
once wore the Quaker garb, and New 
York “ Friends”. knew her well, but 
now she doubtless wears robes purer 
than those that once adorned her 
person here on earth, Our conversa- 
tion with the young man chanced to 
turn upon the “ Sailor’s Home.” He 
spoke of its importance, and especial- 
ly of fitting up a good reading room 
for Sailors. “ Do for mercy’s sake,” 
he says, “build a Sailor’s Home in 
Honolulu, and here is my donation.” 
He then gave us halfa dollar. It.was, 
Jet it be remembered, the first dona- 
tion paid us for the Honolulu Sailor’s 
Home. May this donation prompt a 
multitude of others to aid forward the 
enterprise. 


Take another example, and itoccur- 
red, reader, not five minutes ago.— 
While sitting at our desk scribbling 
these lines, we recived a visit from 
the wife of a shipmaster. “There,” 
says she, “is my donation for the 
Friend. My husband may do what 
he has a mind to do, but this ($5 00) 
is for me and my son; you gave him 
a volume some time ago. You will 
not mention my name.” Wo did not 
promise that we would not record the 
deed!” 

RESPONSES FROM THE LanD. 

The American Seamen’s Friend 
Society will respond generously to 
this call if the means are placed at its 
command. In Boston the appeal from 
the Islands touched the right chord. 
“Chatham,” in behalf of himself and 
others thus speaks in a late No. of the 
“ Traveller” :— 

“They now appeal, as they have 
an undoubted right, to America, and 
to this good city of Boston, for aid in 
this noble work. Every Atlantic city 
should do something. New England 
—especially New Bedford, New Lon- 
don, Stonington, and Nantucket, 
should meet the appeal in a liberal 
spirit. Let every friend of the sailor 
do a litle, and the work is accom- 
plished. A subscription paper liber- 
ally headed by two genllemen who 
have lived at Honolulu and feel the 
necessity of such an institution, may 
be found at the Merchants’ Reading 
Room. We trust the names of the 
cheerful givers may early be placed 
upon the tist, 

Truly we have a noble example in 
the gift of a Foreign King, for the 
benefit of “ the Sailors ofall nations.” 

CHATHAM. 

P. 8. Persons desirous to aid this 
object. can send their gifts to James 
Hunnewell, 25 Commercial wharf; 
Albert Fearing, 25 Commercial street; 
Alpheus Hardy, 128 State street.” 


Or, we will add, to the Office of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
80 Wall Street, New York. 
A SuceeEstion. 
Such building materials as can be 
conveniently shipped will be no lesa 
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Sccoptable than cash. Capt. James } to the Golden Image, very like to 


Hunnewell, 25 Commercial wharf, 
Boston, will despatch a ship for Hon- 
olulu the present morth, )38* Will 
not those Societies and individuals, 
who have so praiseworthily vied with 
each other in furnishing each a Room 
in a Sailor’s Home here, take pleas- 
are in fitting up a Room for the Sail- 
or in the Home in Honolulu? 


. ae 


Case of Conscience, 


May a sailor refuse to obey his 
Captain when ordered into a boat to 
capture a whale on the Sabbath ? 

On page 200 of this number of the 
Magazine, in the communication of 
Rev. S. C. Bishop, at Lahaina, to 
which we hope the reader will refer, 
this case is stated at length to the 
Chaplain, bya sailor recently con- 
verted to Christ. 

The Chaplain solves it, after ma- 
ture deliberation, that he must obey, 
as it becomes to him, under the au- 
thority of the Captain, “a work of 
necessity.” 

Our good Chaplain had certainly 
some high authority for his solution. 
Learned judges, and learned Divines 
too, have furnished him prece ents; 
but the authority of God is higher.— 
The case contains in a nutshell the 
whole question of the “higher and 
lower law” controversy. 

The solution of it, as given, is ut- 
ter rottenness. Had all acted on the 
principle, there would not have been 
a christian martyr from the begin- 
ning till now. 

We intend no disrespect or want of 
affection for our worthy and excellent 
Chaplain. Suppose some learned 
Babylonish Jew had given, in a par- 
allel case,the same advice to Shad- 
rach, Meshach and Abed-nego, and 
they had followed it, and bowed down 


that which the Sunday whaling Cap- 
tain worships. What a loss to Jew 
and Gentile, to the church and the 
world, of that exhibition of the Pow- 
erand Truth of Almighty God, and 
his approval and defence of unshaken 
principle and right, in his chosen 
ones, had occurred. 

It might be the duty of the christ- 
ian sailor to suffer under the lash or 
in irons, with christian heroism and 
patience ; and exhibit thus the power 
of his faith and his principles, till he 
conquered his captain, as they con- 
quered Nebuchadnezzar, or till the 
story of his wrongs had made the ears 
to tingle, and the conscience to wake 
up, of some christian owner to com- 
mand their captains and sailors too, 
to obey God rather than man. 

No christian sailor should or would 
refuse to do necessary work on ship- 
board, suchas standing at the whee’, 
taking in, or trimming sails, on the 
Sabbath day. But the Captain’s au- 
thority in this case is an usurped au- 
thority over the conscience of the 
sailor, and the law of Jehovah. The 
enforcement of it would be downright 
tyranny. He has no right to make 
such a command. The sailor, in 
signing articles, has not by implica- 
tion, shipped to obey such an order. 
The government of a ship even, is not 
that of a Tyrant, but of Law. True 
obedience, is obedience to Jaw or 
right, which may and should often 
lead the christian to the resistance of 
tyranny and wrong. is Wal be 
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A Mother Wanted. 

The mother of William Mulloy, 
who sailed in the whale-ship Maine, 
from New Bedford, in 1846, will hear 
of something to her advantage at the 
office of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, 80 Wall Street, New 
York. 
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Sailor’s Mome Portland, 


The sketch of this noble building, 
on the cover of this number of the 
Magazine, is from an Electrotype 
plate, * prepared from a wood-cut 
executed by Mr. J. F. Richardson, a 
young artist in the employ of his rela- 
tive Mr. Brown Thurston, printer and 
Stereotyper é&c., in Portland. 

Several attempts to establish an 
Institution of this kind here, had 
failed, owing to the necessity of hiring 
houses which were ill adapted to the 
purpose, either in their construction, 
or location, or both. 

An opportunity occurred to pur- 
chase the property known as the 
Waite House; a respectable three 
story brick mansion, on the corner of 
india and Sumner Sts., for $5,000. 
The means for this, and for enlarging 
and furnishing it, to the amount in all 
of about $16,000, were mostly provi- 
ded in donations of 500 and 1000 
dollars by gentlemen, ‘whose modesty 
being equal to their benevolence, for- 
bids the mention of their names. 

The house, in its present state, is 
45 feet front by 90 in depth; four 
stories high besides the basement, and 
ahigh attic with lutheran windows, 
surmounted by a spacious cupola com- 
manding a fine view of the bay and 
ocean, city and distant mountains, 
and over all a large flag presented by 
a steam-boat Company unfolds itself 
to the breeze from a lofty staff, and 
announces a “Home” toevery “Sailor” 
who enters the harbor. 

The House when the attic shall be 
finished and furnished will accommo. 
date about 100 inmates. Capt. Bay- 
ley, late of Boston, is Superintendent; 
condwcts a weekly prayer meeting 
and daily worship, and will be found 
an agreeable landlord by all well 
disposed men, as well as sufficiently 
firm to meet the exigencies arising 
in such an Establishment so long as 
all sailors are not teetotallers, and all 


* This process is as follows: The yood-cut 
is first transferred, of course in reverse, to wax, 
The wax impression is then coated, in a battery, 
with copper ‘This shell, after the wax is sepa- 
rated from it, is then strengthened by softer 
metal, in a melted state, pyured upon the back, 
and the compound piate has all the durability 
of copper, while it retains the other qualities 
of the original wood-cut, costing but little more, 
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rumshops both “open” and covert, are 
not abolished. 

The whole establishment has afford- 
ed a beautiful illustration of strength 
in union. Gentlemenofall denomina- 
tions, nearly, among us, have united 
in the purchase; and the names of 
many churches over the doors of 
neatly, and some of them elegantly 
furnished chambers, show that the 
ladies too are in favor of union. The 
bast rooms are proving quite attractive 
to Captains and mates, with their 
wives. 

The opening religious services were 
also arranged on the same catholic 
principle, though some denominations 
unavoidably failed to be represented 
according to invitation. Rev. Messrs. 
French of the Bethel, Burgess of the 
Episcopal, Shailer of the Baptist, and 
Dwight and Chickering of the Con- 
gregational churches, together with 
Captains Bayley and Blake and other 
laymen took part in the exercises. 
The singing was exquisite; and the 
whole occasion seemed to be one of 
gratitude and of faith. 

No city, not even Liverpool with its 
freestone palace, can boast a better 
building for this purpose in proportion 
to the amount of shipping. 

May the Lord, without whom we 
build in vain, keep both the city and 
the Home, and make both a house of 
God and a gate of Heaven to many a 
wanderer. 


> 


Humanity at Sea—vs. Im- 
humanity on Shore. 


To the Editors of the Courier & In- 
quirer: ; 


Ihave noticed this morning with 
great satisfaction, an article showing . 
that the Owners of the ship Ting- 
qua, have presented a Gold Watch, 
“to Capt. S. Werks, of the Schooner 
“R. I. Myers of this port, as a testi- 
*monial of their appreciation of his 
“services in the cause of humanity on 
“the night of the eleventh inst., in res- 
“cuing those on board of the unfortu- 
“nate ship after they had been passed- 
“by, unheeded, by many large vessels, 
“although ‘minute guns’ were fired.” 
Such testimonials are peculiarly gra- 
tifying, and while they evince the gra- 
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titude of the donors on the one hand, 
serve to stimulate to laudable and self 
denying exertions for the preservation 
of life and property on the other. 

It is well that men should be ap- 
plauded and rewarded for deeds of 
mercy. But the very deeds of mercy, 
pleasing as the remembrance of them 
is in itself considered, sometimes in- 
duce painful emotions by the very 
contrast which, by the power of asso- 
ciation are suggested by them. I have 
an instance in point, which goes to 
show very clearly that while gzfts 
are lavished on the one hand. indefec- 
sible individual rights are withheld 
on the other. Not by the same per- 
sons, I will admit, but in the same 
community and from the same class 
of men, 

The Sailor appears to be the law- 
ful prey of ald who have anything to 
do with him, save and excepting only 
those who are not mistakably govern- 
ed by the application of the “golden 
rule.” 1 will state a simple case. 

A sailor who was one of the crew 
of the “unfortunate ship Tinggqua,” 
and who was among the saved by the 
schooner above named, arrived in 
New York last week in company with 
some of his shipmates, via Philadel- 
phia, and with the recommendation of 
Mr. Jonn Cassrpy, keeper of the 
Sailors’ Home in that city, came to 
the Sailors’ Home 190 Cherry Street 
in this city. But in consequence of 
the cold, exposure and excitement, re- 
sulting from the disasters of the voy- 
age, was very sick; having a severe 
cough, painsin the chest and lungs, 
and at the same time a severe attack 
of Diarrhea. He came tothe office 


of the “home” and applied at once to” 


be sent to the hospital, feeling that the 
payment of hospital money monthly, 
for years, entitled him to the privileges 
of such an establishment. One of the 
young men was immediatly sent with 
him for the purpose of obtaining a per- 
mit, which in accordance with present 
regulation or the caprice of insulting 
officials, must be applied for in person, 
though the beneficiary be in a dying 
condition. He was sent in an open 
wagon, and while on the way, the ter- 
rible piercing rain of Friday Jast, 
which we all recollect to have been 


very severe, was beating piteously on 
the head of the sick man. The appli- 
cation was first made at the office of 
the Staten Island Hospital, No. 8 “Old 
Slip.” Here the permit was refused 
because the man could not show writs 
ien evidence that he had sailed out of 
New York within a given period. He 
stated that he had sailed out of the 
port of New York in a schooner in 
1852, the name of which he gave. 
But his word was not a written cer- 
tificate, and hence he was compelled, 
sick as he was, to face the driving rain 
storm again. : 

The young man with him then took 
him to Capt. Hazzarp, agent, 1 be- 
lieve, of the U.S Marine Hospital. 
Here they were both treated very 
abruptly, and the person taking him 
orderec to hold his peace, and Jet the 
man speak for himself. The sick man 
was then acosted hy Capt. Hazzarp 
ip the same curt and abrupt manner. 
Said Captain treating the invalid more 
lise a criminal ata bar of justice than 
aman coming respectfully to ask for 
hisright. After undergoing an inqui- 
sitorial process: accompanied with a 
good display of inquisitorial chari- 
ty, during which the man stated that 
he was born in the State of Maine, 
had been to sea many years, and that 
during all that time he had paid regu- 
larly his hospital fees. He was refu- 
sed here also unless he could produce 
a written certificate from the Captain 
or Mate of the ship Ting qua,of whose 
whereabouts, after they were picked 
up from the wreck, he was perfectly 
ignorant. 

He was compelled to. give up the 
idea of obtaining his just rights and is 
now lying sick at the Sailor's Home, 


- while the country he has served and 


the city he has helped to enrich, have 
robbed him of his money, tor which 
he has worked hard, and to add insult 
to injury, subject him to the inquisi- 
tion of mean, tyranizing officials, 
who cannot give a civil word to a 
sick and dying man who comes to 
ask—not an alms—but his own hard 
earned, dearly bought privilege. If 
this were a solitary case, Messrs. 
Editors, you would not have been 
troubled with it. The repetition of 
the evil is the only ground now of 
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complaint, and if this story be doubted, 
certified cases can be produced, that 
in comparison with this, are as night 
compared to day. If this system of 
bullying is continued, recourse must 
be had tohead quarters,” and an ap- 
peal can be sent?there of such a char- 
acter that it must be heard. 
A SAILOR. 


Areount of Moneys. 


From Jan. 15, to Feb. 15, 1855. 


Directors for Life by the payment 
of Fifty Dollars. 
Rev. Jacob G. Miller, Harwin- 
ton, Ct, by Con. Soc. and 
Ladies of School Districts 
Nos. 1 and 6, 60 00 


Members for Life by the payment 
of Twenty Dollars. 


Mrs. Lydia S. Carpenter, by 
Young Ladies Sea, Frd. 


Soc., Attleboro, Mass., 30 00 
Mrs. Caroline G. Bailey, by 

Young Ladies Benev. Soc., 

Pittsfield, Mass., 24 00 
John G. Davis, do. do., 24 00 
Charles D. Mills, M.D.,do.do, 24 00 
Charles E. West, do. do., 24 00 
Miss Mary P. Buell, do. do., 24 00 
Mrs. Walter Tracy, Pittsfield, 

by her Husband, 20 00 
Mrs. P. B. Stevens, Concord, 

N. HH, (in part), 500 
Mrs. T. D. Merrill, Concord, 

N. H., (3d payment), 5 00 
Henry Smith, by Pres. Ch., 

Astoria, N. Y., 20 51 
Robert G. Rankin, do. do., 20 61 
James 8S. Polhemus, do. do, 20 51 
Charles H. Burr, do. do.,, 20 51 
Rev. Samuel Baker, by First 

Baptist Ch. Williamsburgh, 

NGL 38 54 
John A. McGaw, New York 

City, (amt. ack. below.) 
Thomas Rigney, do do do., 
George D, Phelps, Jr., by his 

father, do do do, 
Samuel Sweetser, do do do. 
William Henry Hurlbut, by 

his father, do‘#o do. 
Mrs. Dt. Isaac “Urinckerhoff, 

by North Ref.’d Dutch Ch., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 20 00 
Miss Anna Decamp, dodo, 20 00 
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William B. Higgins. dodo. 20 00 
Charles Hedges, dodo, 2000 
Egbert M. Rogers, ‘by Con. 
Soe., North Cornwall, Ct., 
(in part) 10 19 
Charles Parker, by Central 
Con. Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 22 42 
Wn. T. Cutter, 22 42 
Donations. 
From Center Ch. S. School, 
New Haven, Ct., 30 83 
“ Con. Ch. and Soc. Beth- 
el, Ct., 8 50 
“ Pres. Ch., Connecticut 
Farms. N. J., 20 00 
“ Mrs, Abby Lyman, 
Goshen, Ct., 2 00 
“ Con. Soc., Wells, Me., 5 00 
“ Ladies of Second Cong. 
Soc., Norwich, Ct., 80 55 
* South Con. Soc., Pitts- 
field, Mass., a Gold 
Ring and 24 32 
“ Con.Soc. Branford,Ct., 18 75 


“ Monthly offerings of St. 
James Ch., Newtown, 


N. Y,, 400 
“ Captain of bark Flor- 

ence, N. Y., 2 00 
“ The Church of the Pu- 

ritans, N. Y., 375 70 
“ Ref. Dutch Ch. Astoria, 

N. Y 2 00 


«Con. Soc., Cumberland, 
Me., 9 00 


“ Rev. J. N. Lewis, N.Y., 950 
“ Pres, Ch. Hudson,N.Y., 46 25 

“ Cong.’l Soc.’y, Greens 
Farms, Ct., 24 00 

“ Trinitarian Ch., Marlbo- 
rough, N. H., 9 00 
‘t Ladies of Jasper,N. Y., 2 00 

“ Mrs. K. H. Hening, 
Steubenville, Ohio 3 00 

“ Mrs. L. Atterbury, Pat- 
terson, N. J., 5 00 

* Con. Church and Soce., 
Lenox, Mass., 60 29 

“ Rel. Dutch Ch., Wash- 

ton Square, N, York, 
including subscrip’s, 94 62 

“ Pres. Ch., Port Chester, 
N. Y., 16 00 

“ Rev. E, B. Emerson, 

West Randolph, Vt., 
for Magazine, 2 00 


$1,489 92 


